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Creamy, tender foods weaken the 
gums by robbing them of exercise 
and stimulation. 


! 


Gum Massage 


TEACHERS SHOW HOW 
MASSAGE KEEPS GUMS 
HEALTHY: Hygiene classes 
practice EXTERIOR gum mas- 
sage for oral health, and use the 
tooth brush at home for brushing 
gums inside and out. 


secures 


Their Future 
against Oral Ills 


Children quickly form the habit of 
massaging their gums each time 
they brush their teeth. 











RAINING children in health 

regimes — that is a task always 
graciously undertaken by our 
teachers. 

And how rightly is the success 
of the modern hygiene of gum 
massage attributed to their assis- 
tance! 


Now, children learn, gums stay 
hard and healthy when the daily 
tooth-brushing is followed by a 
quick massage of the gums. 


Massage Revives Gums Weak- 
ened by Too Many Soft 
Foods 


Sound teeth depend on healthy 
gums. And to be firm and healthy, 
gums need exercise and stimula- 
tion — something the soft, creamy 
foods of today do not give. They 
grow weak and flabby. They de- 
velop a tendency to bleed. 


And unless “pink tooth brush” 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


is checked promptly — with mas- 
sage — weakened gums may soon 
be the victim of such disorders as 
gingivitis, Vincent’s disease or even 
the rare pyorrhea. 

From every direction, teachers’ 
reports pour in, telling us of the 
progress made with gum massage. 
In class, the usual method of 
demonstration is with exterior 
massage — that is, holding the in- 
dex finger near the jaw to repre- 
sent the tooth brush and then 
rotating it, from the base of the 
gums toward the teeth, 


These elass drills in gum mas- 
sage impress upon young minds 
the two-fold use of the tooth 
brush. Then, before mirrors at 
home, they see for themselves how 
a light pressure of the brush 
drives sluggish blood from the 
gums and sends back fresh blood 
to keep them toned, healthy and 
stimulated. 


Your devotion to this impor- 
tant part of oral hygiene will be 
reflected, for years to come, in the 
splendid oral health of these future 
men and women. 

Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste 
assures glowingly firm and healthy 
gums. Dentists recommend it for 
toning the gum walls as well as 
for cleaning the teeth. And its re- 
freshing flavor wins even children 
to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it 
a specific for tender or bleeding 
gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows 
“pink.” Each time you brush your 
teeth, put a little extra Ipana on 
your brush, and massage it lightly 
into your gums. But, Ipana or no, 
every educator now has an oppor- 
tunity to spread the doctrine oi 
better teeth and gums by teaching 
children the twice-a-day habit oi 
gum massage, 
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INSPIRING 


HE attendance here has the appearance of pre- 
depression days and the work and interest of 
the students is very high. We are placing 
more graduates than for several months past. 

These things are not only encouraging signs but are 
desirable actualities. We have been telling young people 
that this is the time to take a business course in this 
institution, and our large attendance and the good work 
of our students show that our advice is being taken. 
Superintendents and principals, turn the attention of 
your graduating class to the work we are doing. Ask us 
for interesting facts. Do it today. Students may enter 
any time. 


Address 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


(Incorporated) 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


INEQUALITIES IN EDUCATION 
IN KENTUCKY 


In the article on the work of the “‘Ken- 
tucky Educational Commission,” by 
Mr. James W. Cammack, Jr., in this 
issue of the JouRNAL, Mr. Cammack 
makes some interesting comparisons be- 
tween Kentucky’s. educational program 
and the program of the United States as 
a whole. He points out that in 1930-31: 


1. The percentage of pupils enrolled in 
daily attendance in the continental United 
States was 83.7 per cent, and for Kentucky 
it was only 74.3 per cent. 


2. The average annual salary for 
teachers, principals, and supervisors in 
continental United States was $1,440 
while in Kentucky it was only $934. 


3. The total expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance in the public 
elementary and secondary schools in con- 
tinental United States was $106.43, while 
for Kentucky it was only $56.56. 


In discussing the inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunity within the State, he 
shows clearly that Kentucky is not yet 


making proper provision for its children in ° 


the rural areas. Although the article does 
not say so, it is clear from a study of the 
entire program of education in Kentucky 
that high schools have grown at the expense 
of elementary schools, and that graded 
school districts have made progress at the 
expense of rural areas. A careful study 
of our situation will undoubtedly point to 
the fact that in most parts of Kentucky 
our program of education will move 
forward more rapidly if we can approximate 
a county unite organization in the ad- 
ministration of our educational program. 
The article states that: 


1. In 1910 there were only 6,942 pupils 
enrolled in the public high schools in 
Kentucky, while in 1930-31 there were 
approximately 65,000 pupils enrolled. 


2. The average expenditure per pupil 
enrolled for the decade 1921-22 to 1930-31 


was approximately $122.91 for Kenton 
County, while it was only $12.52 for 
Elliott County. 


3. In 1930-31 the average expenditure 
per pupil enrolled in the city districts in 
Kentucky was $80.55, for the graded 
school districts $51.75, while for the county 
districts it was $33.77. 


COUNTY ADMINISTRATION LAW 
SAVED 


The County Administration Law has 
been saved once more. On January 27th, 
the Court of Appeals held unconstitutional 
the Act of the 1932 Legislature providing 
for the popular election of county school 
superintendents. The Appellate Court 
reversed the judgment of the Hopkins 
Circuit Court which had upheld the act. 
The whole Court concurred in the decision 
which was written by Chief Justice Richard 
Priest Dietzman. 


This is a distinct victory for education 
in Kentucky. The County Administra- 
tion Law is generally considered the out- 
standing educational act now in force in 
the State. It is one of a very few laws con- 
trolling the administration of our educa- 
tional program that we can always point 
to with genuine pride. It is the only piece 
of educational legislation now in force that 
brings any considerable amount of favor- 
able comment from other states in the 
Nation. 


Kentucky has made great progress in 
education since this law became effective 
in 1920. It has been a constant battle to 
prevent repeal. The Kentucky Education 
Association has led the fight to hold the law. 
It has had able support from the press, 
service clubs, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
from a large group of public-spirited 
citizens. To all of these agencies and 
individuals the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation expresses its very sincere apprecia- 
tion. 
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THE WORK OF THE KENTUCKY 
EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 


In this JOURNAL will be found an article. 


by Mr. James W. Cammack, Jr., secretary 
of the Kentucky Educational Commission, 
summarizing the work of the commission. 
The readers of the KENtTUcKy SCHOOL 
JOURNAL should be kept closely in touch 
with the progress of the commission. 
Mr. Cammack’s article summarizes the 
work to date in a very excellent way. 
Every teacher in Kentucky should read 
this article carefully and then should make 
himself a committee of one to promote the 
work that is being done through our 
Educational Commission. If Kentucky is 
to have an adequate program of education 
in the future, we must rethink, replan, and 
redirect much of our educational effort. 

The first committee report has been 
presented to the commission. The Com- 
mittee on Aims, Purposes, and Objectives, 
headed by President H. L. Donovan, has 
made a most excellent report. It is our 
hope that this report may be made available 
to the readers of the JoURNAL within a 
short time. 

It is the purpose of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association to be of as large assistance 
as possible to the commission in making 
available to the teachers of the State the 
work of the commission as it progresses. 


HONORABLE JAMES H. RICHMOND 
CHOSEN PRESIDENT MURRAY 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Hon. James H. Richmond, superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, has recently 
been offered the presidency of the Murray 
State Teachers College to succeed Dr. 
Rainey T. Wells, who resigned this position 
to become attorney for the Woodmen of 


the World Insurance Company. In a 
message to the Murray student body, he 
stated that he would not relinquish his 
office as superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion until the work of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Commission has been completed and 
given to the public for ccnsideration, and 
until he has had an opportunity to work 
out certain plans of reorganization of the 
State Department of Education. 


Super-. 


intendent Richmond deserves every com- 
mendation for the splendid attitude re- 
vealed toward his present work. 


Superintendent Richmond richly de- 
serves the honor that has come to him. 
Since he has been superintendent of 
Public Instruction, he has exhibited a type 
of leadership that has been unusual both 
in its vision and in its vigor. He has 
started out in an aggressive, forceful way to 
build a sound State program of education 
for the Commonwealth. He has enlisted 
the interest, the good will, and the support 
of men and women in education and of 
laymen. His sincerity of purpose, his 
straightforward method of dealing with 
people and with problems, and his ability 
to analyze educational situations have 
won the admiration of people generally. 
The board of trustees of the Murray State 
Teachers College is to be congratulated in 
its choice of Mr. Richmond as president 
of its institution. 


—_—__.__.__. 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Kindergarten education has long since 
passed the stage where it was an experi- 
ment. It has been demonstrated by very 
careful study that children who have had 
kindergarten training do better in the 
earlier grades of school than those who 
have not had it. If the other years of our 
school program were as effective in the 
training which they attempt to give to 
children and youth, as the kindergarten 
year is, we should have a marvelous school 
system.—RAYMOND A. KENT, President 
University of Louisville. 


Committee on Family and Parental Edu- 
cation of Kentucky White House Confer- 
ence Recommends— 


That the nursery school, kindergarten, and 
primary grades be more extensively utilized 
for parental education, both by way of 
instructing children in the knowledge, 
appreciations, and skills necessary for 
satisfactory home life, and through pro- 
viding opportunities for child observation 
and study by parents, students in training 
for parenta! education leadership, and by 
parent’ study groups.—From ‘Bulletin of 
Bureau of School Service,’ University of 
Kentucky, December, 1932. 





The Foundation of Public Education 


By JAMEs H. RICHMOND, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


HE foundation of public education is the elementary school. During the year 
1931-1932, there were enrolled in the public elementary schools of Kentucky 
538,750: pupils. This was eighty-eight per cent of the public school enroll- 

ment for the year. 

The fundamental purpose of the elementary school is to take the child at an 
early age, with the initial training he has received from the home, and supplement 
and extend his training that he may become a desirable unit in the social order. 

With more than five thousand one-room elementary schools in the State, a 
great number of the 538,750 pupils have access to this type of elementary school 
only. Statistics show that this type of school is taught by poorly-trained teachers, 
who receive low salaries. Lack of training and a slavish use of textbooks by teach- 
ers often characterize the instruction which these pupils receive. There is further 
discrimination against them in the length of school term and in equipment. 


High school teachers have better scholastic and professional training, a richer 
and more varied experience, longer periods of service in a given position, and often a 
better professional attitude. 

These facts are recalled, not in the spirit of criticism of units that provide better 
facilities for their elementary pupil, nor to deplore the fact that high schools have 
more nearly met approved standards. They are pointed out for the purpose of re- 
vealing a glaring defect in the present system of public education, which must be 
remedied if Kentucky expects her elementary schools to function in training a more 
efficient and desirable citizenship for tomorrow. 

‘The professional attitude of elementary teachers must be improved and rural 
educational leadership strengthened. These ends can be accomplished only by bet- 
ter scholastic and professional training for rural teachers. During the year 1931- 
1932, eighty-four per cent of teachers employed in our city school systems had two 
years or more of training beyond secondary school. Sixty-six per cent of those 
employed in independent graded schools had at least two years of training of college 
rank, while only thirty per cent of those employed in the county schools had two 
years or more of training beyond high school. Here, then, is where Kentucky’s pub- 
lic school system must be strengthened if educational progress is to be made. 

The plea is made that elementary teachers in remote sections do not receive 
sufficient salary to permit additional training. Even if this be admitted, the present 
rush to the teaching profession will tend to increase the tenure of teachers, and this 
will ultimately resolve itself into a “survival of the fittest.” Therefore, money 
invested in better training is really buying insurance for the future. Furthermore, 
it contributes to the educational betterment of Kentucky. It strengthens the founda- 
tion of her educational system—the elementary schools. 

The Kentucky Educational Commission will have important information and 
recommendations relative to the improvement of elementary schools. When these 
facts are brought forth and problems of the elementary school defined, every citizen 
should lend his aid in their solution. Recommendations concerning other school 
units must not obscure consideration of children of the elementary grades, if we 
are to have an efficient public school system. 





A National Foundation in a 
Time of Stress 


Over three million children from seven to seventeen years of age are out of school. 
Over two million boys and girls of this age are gainfully employed. 
While from ten to eleven million adults are in desperate need of work. 


The wise builder of a home looks well 
to its foundation to the end that both the 
building and the family dwelling therein 
may be secure in time of storm or flood. 
The builders of this Nation have been of 
one accord in singling out universal 
education as the most essential under- 
pinning for our democracy. That founda- 
tion is now threatened as it has not been in 
generations, 


While there must be economies in 
governmental expenses in such a time as 
this, economics in school budgets are 
touching a vital subject. and should be 
planned with extreme care. Where possible 
they should be restricted to the elimination 
of unessentials. Where further cuts are 
unavoidable it is urged that they be not 
concentrated on services to older children 
thereby tending to throw on the market 
a flood of cheap child labor and to add to 
existing unemployment. Rather should 
such economies be wisely spread. 


If order is to replace chaos in our econom- 
ic life it is of the highest importance that 
our children of today should have the 
right preparation to take their part 


tomorrow in the life, labor, and politics of 
More, rather than less, school- ) 


their time. 
ing is requisite not only as an immediate 
relief for the overcrowded labor market 
but as an aid in preparing young people to 
qualify for types of work that are more than 
footless routine when times are better. 
Instead, school terms are being drastically 
shortened and teaching forces curtailed, 
attendance work is being reduced, or even 
cut off, vocational training and guidance 
programs are being suspended, and buildings 
essential to house increasing school popula- 
tions are remaining unbuilt. 


in spite of 
reported increase in enrollment in high 


The consequence is that, 


schools and vocational schools where 


available, children who should remain in 
school and receive further training for 
future and larger responsibilities, are 
pouring out of school ill-prepared for worth- 
while jobs. They are crowding into an 
already congested labor market and making 
it even more difficult for adults to secure 
work, 


This situation is a menace to our national 
well-being. In view of its seriousness, we 
earnestly appeal to leaders everywhere to 
join in pressing toward the achievement 
of the following ends which are essential 
both to present economic improvement and 
to future progress: 


1. The removal from industry of children 
below sixteen years of age. 


2. A higher age for school leaving, better 
organized attendance service, and, 
where needful the provision of scholar- 
ships and relief to replace the child’s 
earnings. 


3. The promotion of effective vocational 
training and guidance and guidance 
programs in the schools. 


4, The maintenance of educational 
standards and vigorous defense of the 
schools against unwarranted or inju- 
dicious cuts in funds. 
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Dr. Mary E. Woo tey. 





Inequality of Educational Opportunity 
in Grant County 


By E. B. WHALIN, 
Principal, Richardsville Consolidated School 


With the establishment of the county 
unit plan of educational administration in 
this State, it became the duty of the 
county board of education in each county 
to provide educational opportunities of 
reasonable equality to every eligible child 
within that county. Grant County border- 
ing on the Bluegrass area is a fairly typical 
county of the State. It is not the richest 
county in Kentucky, neither is it the 
poorest. The conditions relative to educa- 
tional opportunities which exist in Grant 
County are, in all probability, true of the 
vast majority of counties of this State. 


The cost of education is generally 
regarded as one of the best measures of the 
quantity and quality of educational oppor- 
tunities. The per pupil cost of instruction 
based on daily attendance in Grant 
County was determined for the year 1929- 
1930. There were in Grant County for 


that year twenty-three, one-teacher schools, | 


three, two-teacher schools, one, three- 
teacher school, and four consolidated 
schools. Table I, shows the per pupil cost 
of instruction in each of these schools. 
The range of per pupil cost in the one- 
teacher schools was from $21.68 to $98.21. 
In the consolidated schools the range of 
per pupil cost for elementary instruction 
was from $26.68 to $33.67. The average 
per pupil cost of instruction in the one- 
teacher schools was $36.11 as compared to 
the average annual per pupil cost of $30.94 
for elementary instruction in the con- 
solidated schools. 


The training, the salary, and the years 
of experience of the teachers in this group 
of schools is found in Table II. It will be 
observed that the median teacher in the 
one-teacher schools of Grant County has 
eighteen semester hours of college training, 
while the median teacher in the four con- 
solidated schools has more than three times 
that amount of training. The median 
teacher in the one-teacher schools has one 


and one-tenth years of experience, but the 
median teacher in the four larger schools has 
six and five-tenths years of experience: 


TABLE I. 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AND TOTAL INSTRUC- 
TIONAL Cost PER PupPIL FOR EACH OF THE 
TuHIRTY-ONE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN 
Grant County FoR 1929-30 








Average 
Daily 
Attendance 


Annual 
Cost 
Per 
Pupil 


School Instructional 


Cost 





One-Teacher Schools— 
No. 1 7.4 


740. 
732. 
785. 
742. 
756. 
699. 
708. 
768. 
748. 
702. 
784. 
805. 
773: 
715. 
765. 
695. 
t2i. 
720. 
826. 
779. 
766.36 
721.80 
789.30 


$17,264.25 


$98.21 
74.65 
53.40 
48.90 
46.00 
44.76 
44.37 
40.46 
39.00 
38.20 
37.68 
37.13 
36.00 
35.00 
34.10 
32.93 
30.30 
30.20 
29.80 
29.00 
24.40 
a2 .14 
21.62 


$36.11 


$40.60 
31.40 
28.50 


$32.87 


9.80 
14.75 
15.16 
16.56 
15.60 
25.51 
19.00 
19.20 
18.40 
20.82 
21.97 
21.47 
20.40 
22.42 
21.15 
24.10 
23.84 
27.70 
26.00 
27.30 
32.60 
36.50 





$ 1,640.70 
1,691.50 
1,516.50 


$ 4,847.70" 





Three-Teacher School— 

No. 27 85.26 

Consolidated Schools— 
103.84 
100.34 
176.00 
201.85 


582.03 


$ 2,503. $29 .35 
$ 3,496. 

3,339. 

Site. 

5,385. 


$17,994.20 
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The median salary paid in the one-teacher 
schools is one hundred dollars less than the 
median salary paid in the consolidated 
schools. The teacher in the consolidated 
schools teaches fewer classes and works 
under better physical conditions than the 
teacher in the one-teacher schools, yet she 
is paid on an average one hundred dollars 
more. In spite of a better trained teacher, 
a better paid teacher, and a more experi- 
enced teacher, the pupil in the one-teacher 
school costs on an average $5.17 more for 
annual instruction than the pupil in the 
consolidated school. 


TABLE II 


TRAINING EXPERIENCE AND SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS IN GRANT CouNTY ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS IN 1929-30 








| 


= 
6 
| a 
— 
eS 
— 
3 
6 
Z 
S 
AS 
a] 
vo 
= 
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TYPE OF SCHCOL 


Training above High 

School Graduation 
Median No. Years of 

Were Available 


Experience 





No. for Which Data 





Median Salary 





_ 
a 


$746.00 


i) 
WwW 


One-Teacher Schools} 18 

One-, Two and 
Three-Teacher 

760.70) 32 

849.99} 17 





Consolidated Schools} 56 
{ 











The types of buildings provided for the 
children of school age in Grant County vary 
widely from some of the one-room school 
buildings of poor quality to some fairly 
modern school plants in the consolidated 
districts. Based on daily attendance, the 
average per pupil investment in equipment 
and buildings ranges all the way from 
practically nothing in one of the one-room 
buildings to $250 in one of the consoli- 
dated schools. <A vast difference appears 
in the type of one-room schools provided 
in the different districts of this class. 


The pupils in attendance in any one of 
the consolidated schools of this county 
have the advantage of fairly modern 
equipment, while those of the one-room 
schools, in nearly every instance, have 
little or no equipment. Each of the con- 
solidated schools is provided with a 
gymnasium in which a respectable program 
of athletics is developed, but few of the 
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one-room schools have any athletic equip- 
ment. The consolidated schools in the 
county are equipped with libraries and sup- 
plementary materials which are purchased 
largely through annual appropriations from 
county funds, but little or no such materials 
are found in the one-room schools. 





Approximately five hundred children who 
reside in the consolidated school districts 
are transported at an annual cost of 
$12,935 or $25.53 per pupil. This leaves 
more than six hundred children in 
daily attendance in the one, and two-room 
schools who do not have a single penny 
spent on them for transportation. When 
the per pupil cost of transportation of 
$25.53 is added to the per pupil cost of 
instruction of $30.94, the cost of instruc- 
tion in those schools in which transporta- 
tion is provided, there is a per pupil cost of 
$56.47 for those children who have the 
benefits of transportation as compared to a 
per pupil cost of $36.11 for those children 
who do not have the advantage of trans- 
portation. 

To summarize this partial study of the 
inequalities of educational opportunities 
in Grant County, the following conclusions 
are presented : 


1. Grant County is spending more for 
instruction per pupil in average daily 
attendance in the one-teacher school, than 
in the larger school. 


2. For this larger expenditure of funds 
Grant County provides the one-teacher 
schools with a more poorly trained, more 
inexperienced, and cheaper teacher. 


3. In the provision of buildings and 
equipment Grant County does not provide 
equal educational opportunities for all 
children of school age. 


4. There is evident inequality in the 
transportation facilities which are provided 
for the children of Grant County. 





The University Goes Hunting 


By MarGaret I. KiNG, 
Librarian, University of Kentucky 


Now that the University of Kentucky 
has realized its dream of the years and has 
become the possessor of a library building 
that is an adequate center for reading, 
study, and research, it is confronted with 
the problem of assembling in its new 
building a collection of materials that well 
afford means for carrying forward its 
program of research, chiefly in history 
and the social sciences. The scientific and 
technical departments have their well- 
equipped laboratories and shops and have 
built up around them working collections 
of bound periodicals and textbooks. In 
the field of the social sciences, however, 
the scope is so wide and the needs so 
varied that the library, which is just 
beginning to acquire a research collection, 
is like a child with an insatiable appetite— 
we want, need, and can assimilate almost 
everything and anything. 

This comprehensive attitude applies 
especially to the acquisition of the materials 
for work in local history, which means 
manuscripts, letters, documents, diaries, 
account books, school and church records, 
old textbooks, proceedings of associations, 
clubs, and societies—anything that reflects 
the life and activities of this State and of 
the South generally. All of these, in as 
large numbers and as much completeness 
as possible, are necessary for a university 
library worthy of the name, and the lack 
of such large central collections has been 
a chief hindrance to this section of the 
country in making systematic studies of 
local conditions and in approaching an 
understanding of its own problems. 


A start in this business of collecting 
has been made, and there have been 
some interesting developments in the 
course of the past year. The largest 
single item was the gift, from Centre College 
at Danville, of a considerable collection of 
United States Government documents— 
some 7,000 volumes, dating from 1820 to 
1907. It was felt by the authorities of 
Centre College that the collection would 
serve a much wider usefulness in being 
placed in the University Library and, 


here it was gladly received as a substantial 
aid in filling out the file of publications of 
the United States Government, which in 
the University Library did not extend 
back more than thirty years. 


The minute books and ledgers of the 
now defunct Burley Tobacco Company 
are valuable source materials which were 
deposited in the library last spring. 


The Bryan Station Chapter of the 
D. A. R., has chosen the University 
Library as its depository and has placed 
here, in addition to such official records as 
its files of lineage books, typed copies of 
various documents, chief among them 
being the Minutes of the Trustees of the 
town of Lexington, and also a collection of 
original deeds and grants made to the 
members of the Craig family, prominent 
among the early settlers of the State. 


The University has been the fortunate 
recipient of the five volumes constituting 
the diary of the Rev. William M. Pratt, a 
Baptist minister, whose memoirs constitute 
a record of pastorates in Lexington and 
other Kentucky towns extending over 
fifty-seven years, from 1838 to 1895. 


Two manuscript arithmetics are valuable 
and interesting educational items, showing 
how our pioneer ancestors taught the 
younger generation how to “cipher.” 


The addition of a photostat to the 
University’s equipment this year has made 
possible the reproduction for the use of our 
students of materials which are in the 
possession of private individuals and 
families. Of this type are the reproduc- 
tions which have been recently made of 
selections from the Calk papers. Wil- 
liam Calk came to Kentucky in 1775, 
settled at Boonesborough, and later ob- 
tained grants of land and_ established 
himself in Montgomery County. His 
papers comprise a valuable collection 
of original documents, his famous Journal, 
an original plat with list of lot owners of 
the town of Boonesborough, the plat of the 
projected town of Milford, proposed as the 
county seat of Madison County, letters, 
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land grants and warrants, broadsides, 
surveys, accounts, etc. In this manner 
over a hundred separate pieces have been 
permanently preserved from the Calk 
papers. Interesting items are: A teach- 
ing contract between William Calk, Jr., and 
the trustees of Lulbergrud School, of date 
January 10, 1803; a slip of a note dated 
March 9, 1788, requesting the loan of 
Salmon’s ‘‘gramer and gazeteer” by a 
neighboring family; receipted bills for all 
manner of merchandise; land surveys; 
inventories of estates, showing among 
other things numbers of slaves owned and 
their valuation. 

Twenty-six letters belonging to the 
family of Dr. Samuel Brown, the first 
head of the Transylvania Medical School, 
are of especial interest as documents 
bearing on the history of medicine in 
Kentucky. A broadside by the famous 
Dr. Daniel Drake warning the people as 
to the proper treatment for cholera is a 
single item of similar interest. 

The foregoing are chosen as examples 
of the materials being collected by the 
university library. Teachers of the State 
may well bear in mind the great need of 
gathering in a safe, centrally located 
place, under trained supervision, these 
valuable records of our past. As friends 
of the university and as loyal citizens they 
should each be in a position to make, at 
no cost to themselves, a valuable contri- 
bution to the building up of a library for 
the University of Kentucky which will 
prove a worthwhile tool for the scholars 
of our State. Old newspapers, older 
state and city documents and reports, 
records of educational institutions, political 
or other controversial pamphlets, old text- 
books, reports of societies and clubs—all 
are ‘grist for the mill’’ and will be gladly 
received by your library. 

An educational collection of some 2,500 
pieces has been built up and is being 
developed as rapidly as possible, consisting 
of the school laws and school reports of all 
the states, school surveys, city school 
reports, courses of study, reports of colleges 
and universities. These are available for 
research and study by Kentucky teachers. 
The University Library holds itself in 
readiness to serve the teachers of the State 
at any time, in any way in its power, either 

y answering questions or by lending them 
books or other aids for use in their work. 
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America’s Oldest Municipal 
University 


By R. A. KENT, 
President, University of Louisville 


April 7, 1933, will be the birthday of the 
oldest municipal university in the United 
States. Ninety-six vears before that date 
the Louisville City Council gave about 
four acres of ground and appropriated 
$50,000 to provide a building and equip- 
ment for a medical school. The school was 
opened the next fall and has continued in 
uninterrupted operation ever since. 


This was indeed a pioneering step for 
these city fathers to take. Up to that time 
no municipality in the United States had 
sponsored a professional school in any such 
manner. In December, 1837, the city of 
Charleston, South Carolina, took over a 
college which had already been started and 
closed twice. Opened in 1790, this school 
closed in 1811, opened in 1824 and closed 
again in 1836. 


Although the University of Louisville 
began as a medical unit, a Department of 
Law was added in 1846 when the University 
was chartered as such. In this same year 
the city council voted an academic depart- 
ment but for some reason this development 
did not succeed. The City Charter of 1851 
attempted to place the University under the 
city school board. By court decision this 
act was declared unconstitutional and it 
was not until 1907 that the College of Arts 
and Sciences (now called the College of 
Liberal Arts) was opened. This depart- 
ment was for a time maintained through 
the personal generosity of six public- 
spirited citizens, C. F. J. Allen, William R. 
Belknap, Henry W. Barret, James B. 
Speed, Peter Lee Atherton, and Bernard 
Bernheim. It received its first appropria- 
tion from the city in 1910. 


The School of Dentistry was established 
in 1918 on the basis of the Louisville College 
of Dentistry, which had been formally 
connected with Central University and 
later with Centre College. In 1925 through 
an endowment provided by Mr. W. S. 
Speed and his sister, Mrs. F. M. Sackett, 


in honor of their father, Mr. J. B. Speed, 
the opening of the Speed Scientific School 
(engineering) was made possible. Through 
a gift of the family of W. R. Belknap and a 
municipal bond issue, the present Belknap 
Campus was purchased and equipped in 
1926. In 1928 evening courses for adults 
were first offered. In 1929 graduate work 
was organized leading to master’s degrees, 
and in September, 1932, in co-operation 
with the Juilliard Foundation of New York 
City, the School of Music was opened. 


All these schools now meet the educa- 
tional standards of their respective accredit- 
ing agencies. The entire enrollment for 
the current semester is 2,243 students, of 
which 445 are in the Adult Division. This 
total represents an increase of 203 more 
students than the number enrolled for the 
first semester one year ago. 


While these several schools offer curricula 
and grant the degrees of similar schools in 
other universities, at the same time the 
University of Louisville has certain charac- 
teristics which are more or less unique. 


In the first place the institution began as 
a professional school. It was seventy 
years old before it had a regular academic 
department. It is rarely the case that 
this has been the order of development in a 
university. 

In the second place, although only a 
municipal institution, it maintains two 
schools, medicine and dentistry, which are 
to be found in no other institution in the 
State of Kentucky. Again it has the only 
separate four-year-degree-granting school 
of music in the State. 

In the third place, as a municipal univer- 
sity, it is committed to the policy and the 
practice of service to the city whose child 
itis. This feature expresses itself through 
several avenues. The entire professional 
staff of the City Hospital is recruited from 
the membership of the faculty of the 
University School of Medicine, and all 
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appointments to this staff are made by the 
Board of Trustees of the University upon 
recommendation by the dean of the School 
of Medicine and the president. The School 
of Law has a very close affiliation with the 
Louisville Legal Aid Society, an organiza- 
tion supported by the Louisville Com- 
munity Chest. The Legal Aid Society 
is in fact the clinic of the Law School. All 
students of the school must do work in this 
society before they graduate. In turn the 
city receives annually a large amountY¥of 
legal service without cost. 


The School of Dentistry through co-opera- 
tion with the City School Administration 
carries out a generous program of free 
dental assistance to indigent children, 
besides rendering annually through its own 
clinic thousands of dollars worth of dental 
service on a cost basis to indigent adults. 


The Speed Scientific School extends the 
use of its laboratory facilities to the city 
of Louisville in connection with numerous 
engineering projects carried out by the 
municipal administration. 


Not the least among the services which 
the university renders as a municipal insti- 
tution is the program of Adult Education, 
which is being carried on, especially for 
employed persons. The work covered in 
this field is planned to meet the needs of 
four different groups. 


1. Those who wish to improve them- 
selves along the lines in which they are 
already employed. 


2. Those who, though employed, wish 
to continue regular college work hoping 
ultimately, perhaps, to obtain a college 
degree. 


3. Those who are interested in reading 
and studying, not in order that they may 
work toward a degree and not in order that 
they may be helped in the lines of their 
employment, but in order that they may 
understand better modern life with its 
complicated moral, social, economic, and 
political problems. 


4. Groups of people who wish to hear 
series of lectures along special lines. 


For the first group the University offers 
courses for teachers, social workers, and 
those employed in banks, stores, manufac- 
turing industries, and other centers of 
employment. In this work the Univer- 
sity has the co-operation of the Retail 


Merchants’ Association, the Louisville 
Credit Men’s Association, the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, the Ad- 
vertising Club, managers and general agents 
of life insurance companies, and the 
administrative officers of the Louisvillé 
public schools. 


For the second group regular college 
courses are offered in the late afternoons 
and evenings. These offerings are varied 
to suit the desires and needs of those 
enrolled. Most of this work is on an 
undergraduate level, but some of it carries 
graduate credit and is accepted toward a 
master’s degree. 


For the third group the offering has even 
a wider range. Foreign language, litera- 
ture, history, political science, economics, 
sociology, philosophy, and psychology are 
included in the fields of these intellectual 
adventures. 


The offerings in the last group have 
included series of lectures on such current 
problems as taxation, war debts, repara- 
tions, government and business, psychol- 
ogy of the growing child, the care of the 
pre-school child, social work, and current 
topics. 


In sponsoring these phases of education 
the University of Louisville believes that 
it is performing one of its major functions 
as a municipal institution of higher learning. 


Perhaps the most unique feature con- 
nected with the University of Louisville is a 
college administered for Negroes. This is 
on a separate campus, although under the 
same president and board of trustees. It 
was opened as a junior college in February, 
1930. Last November the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
placed this college on its approved list of 
four-year colleges. Its dean, Rufus E. 
Clement, has the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from Northwestern University. 
The other members of this faculty, who 
also are Negroes, hold advanced degrees 
from such representative institutions as 
Boston University, Columbia, Indiana, and 
Kansas. 


The arts college of a university is to a 
very large extent the barometer of the 
institution’s educational standards and 
progress. Since the students enrolled in 
the university’s professional schools must 
receive part of their training in the college, 
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the standards of the professional schools 
can, with only the greatest difficulty, rise 
above those of the college. On the other 
hand, a student properly trained in the 
college before entering a _ professional 
school has an advantage over his less well- 
trained fellow that may prove education- 
ally fatal to the latter. The educational 
status of its arts college is therefore of 
permanent significance to every other 
school in a university, and any progress 
made in it gives promise to the future of 
all the other educational units in the 
institution. 


It is, therefore, not the enrollment 
numbers that give us chief interest, but 
the purpose and the mental quality of 
students admitted, student achievement 
and persistence, improvement of instruc- 
tion, the educational plans of the college 
for the future, curriculum revisions, student 
advising—especially of freshmen—student 
organizations and activities, research activi- 
ties of the faculty, professional meetings 
attended, and articles written by them— 
these are the reels in the moving picture 


presented of the college in action. 


The College at the University has certain 
features of educational significance which 


are worth while mentioning here. One is 
that for the past two years the American 
Council Tests have been given to seniors, 
and last year tosophomores. On the basis 
of the results of these tests, it is possible to 
compare the scores made by these students 
with those made by seniors and sophomores 
in numerous other colleges throughout the 
United States. Thus any provincialism 
which may tend to attach itself to the 
institution is rudely shaken. 


Another feature of the college is the use 
of standard tests for deciding where fresh- 
men shall take up their college work in 
subjects similar to what they have pursued 
in high school. On the basis of the results 
of these tests some students are excused 
from the regularly required freshman 
English, some are excused from a half-year 
of it, and others are required to take a 
course without credit below freshman 
level. With the use of corresponding tests 
in foreign language, a student may enroll 
in Latin, French, etc., in advance of what 
he pursued in high school, or on the other 
hand he may be required to repeat some 
of the work previously taken there. 


All students must pass satisfactorily a 
test in fundamentals of written English 
before being admitted into full classifica- 
tion as juniors, and again before graduating, 
irrespective of any courses which they may 
have pursued. 


For especially capable students indepen- 
dent study courses, sometimes called 
honors courses, are open in several depart- 
ments of the college. By these and other 
methods the college seeks to give individual 
attention to its students and to adapt its 
service to the person’s educational need. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF KEN- 
TUCKY WHITE HOUSE CON- 
FERENCE CONCERNING THE 

PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 


1. That the need for courses on child 
care and development should be brought 
to the attention of high schools and 
colleges. 

2. That schools and parent-teacher or- 
ganizations make special efforts to arrange 
for courses of study for the parents of the 
pre-school child. 

3. That more kindergartens be estab- 
lished in order that all children may have 
the advantage of supervised social or group 
life, and in order that parents may gain 
help and scientific information on child 
guidance. 

4. That nursery schools be established 
when and where it is possible to get 
trained teachers. 

5. That the number of children per 
teacher be between twenty and thirty. 
6. That teachers should be specially 
trained and qualified for kindergarten or 

nursery school work. 

7. That cities and communities estab- 
lish day nursery schools for under-privi- 
leged children in order that all children may 
have at least the physical necessities of life. 

8. That a more adequate program for 
parenthood education, physical examina- 
tion, and medical care should be worked 
out by communities. This should include 
the health and care of the pre-school child. 

9. That kindergartens and _ nursery 
schools should be centers for parental 
education, and that the home life of the 
child be more closely associated with the 
school.—From “Bulletin of the Bureau of 
School Service’’—University of Kentucky. 
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NEWSPAPER BOYS AWARDED FOR 
SCHOOL WORK 


By_S. V. Nog, 


Principal} Eastern Junior High School 
Louisville 


The recent Kentucky White House Con- 
ference on child health and protection held 
at the University of Kentucky was con- 
cerned with child labor along with many 
other aspects of child welfare. The report 
on Educational Guidance and Child Labor 
was especially interesting to me in that it 
touched on the work of the newspaper boy. 
As a principal of a school where there are 
many newspaper boys, I have been quite 
interested in this group and have devoted 
some time to an investigation of their 
activities, status, welfare, etc. 


For the past several years it has been my 
good fortune to study and to aid in perfect- 


the International Circulation Managers 
Association, and Mr. Stodghill has been 
made its chairman for all the newsboys’ 
welfare work. Information about the plan 
has been requested from all parts of the 
world. Recently a newspaper in Australia 
sought information in regard to it. 


The purpose of the plan is such a contra- 
diction to all ideas that many have had 
concerning the newsboy and his work 
that I am sure the plan will be of interest 
to educators in general and to the educators 
of our State in particular since leaders‘ of 
one of our outstanding State institutions 
have taken the lead and have demonstrated 
another way in which the school and busi- 
ness may co-operate for the mutual gain 
and for the mutual welfare of the child. 
The purpose is also significant in view of 
the fact that a recent report of the New 
York Child Labor Committee has this to 


tee 


THRONG IN MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM AS 819 NEWSPAPER BOYS GET CASH AWARDS; 


ing a newspaper boy’s welfare plan known 
as the “Stodghill Plan.”” This plan was 
conceived by Mr. Howard W. Stodghill, 
business and circulation manager of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Times. It 
is a plan that has required the co-operation 
of the authorities of the various school 
systems in and around Louisville, New 
Albany, and Jeffersonville. The general 
purpose of this plan has been adopted by 


say in regard to the newspaper boy: ‘‘The 
great newspaper industry in most American 
cities exploits child labor. The fierce com- 
petition of individual newspapers involving 
circulation ‘wars’ has spared no means 
of maintaining and enchancing circulation 
—grave and unlawful abuses of the child 
labor law in the use of the street sellers 
have arisen. The majority of child news- 
paper carriers are illegally occupied, being 
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unlicensed, unbadged, and having failed to 
undergo the medical examination required.”’ 

The above report is quite different from 
the report that appeared in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal on June 24, which stated 
“819 Courier-Journal and j|Times Boys 
Share in Cash 'Awards. Scholastic and 
Citizenship Effort Rewarded: Band Is 
Applauded.” It was my privilege to have 
been an invited guest at this meeting in the 
Municipal Auditorium and to have heard 
the praise bestowed upon the management 
of these pages by the Mayor of the city, 
by its leading educators, and welfare 
workers for the work that these newspapers 
are doing for and with their newspaper 
boys. There were over two thousand 
present. We saw 819 boys march across 
the stage to receive their awards which 
were given for excellence in school achieve- 
ment. As Mr. Stodghill pointed out, 
“promotion of the newspaper is not a part 
of the program. This award plan does 
not embrace the sale of papers or the secur- 
ing of subscriptions, but has wholly to do 
with academic standing and the citizenship 
traits manifested by the individual.”’ 

The plan evolved has operated on the 
assumption that the boy’s school work is 
his major job while he is of school age. 
Accordingly they have placed a premium 
on scholastic and citizenship endeavors by 
awarding annually to these boys monetary 
awards for such. A boy can not become a 
member of their organization who does not 
have the recommendation of his principal 
or teacher and he can not remain in this 
organization if he does not maintain the 
proper attitude towards his school work 
no matter how well he may do his work 
for the newspapers. While explaining 
this award plan recently to a group of 
newspaper boys Mr. Stodghill said, “I 
realize that we are not equally endowed 
with all qualities but every boy here can 
be manly, honest, decent, and as good a 
citizen as the other fellow. Every boy 
can get 100 per cent in effort, which assures 
him getting the most out of life.”’ 

As the plan has operated an award is 
given to the boy when he has improved his 
grade in school or has maintained a high 
average for the year. The newspapers 
request six reports a year on these boys 
from the schools and the average on each 


report is converted into points. For 
example: A boy who has received ‘‘B”’ or a 
“VG” average on each of six reports for the 
year will receive an award of twenty dollars. 
This year 819 boys out of a total of 1,065 
newspaper boys in the schools received 
awards amounting to $7,263.81 or an 
average per boy of $8.84. 


In addition to giving financial award the 
newspapers have set up an _ educational 
department for these boys. Thev have 
personnel workers giving their full time 
looking after their school and home 
welfare. During the summer they employ 
two teachers for the purpose of coaching 
boys who have had scholastic difficulties 
during the regular schoo! term. 


All cases of absence and tardiness are 
reported to this department by the schools 
and are immediately investigated by these 
workers. A recent investigation of my 
own in. the Louisville Public schools dis- 
closed that the percentage of absence and 
tardiness among the newspaper boys was 
much less than for the city as a whole and 
that the median average for the past term’s 
work for the newspaper boys was one point 
higher than the median for all the boys in 
the junior and senior high schools. This 
appears exactly opposite to the findings as 
reported by the New York Child Labor 
Committee, which stated “‘that the illegal 
newsboy tends to be markedly more 
educationally retarded, somewhat more 
irregular in attendance, and more frequently 
arraigned as a truant than the average 
child.” 


There is a very definite understanding 
on the part of the newspaper men that they 
are not to interfere, in any way with school 
activities. 


There are perhaps many features con- 
nected with this job of the newspaper boys 
which might be of value in furnishing 
subject-matter content to be used in the 
education of other children. Quoting 
from a letter by Mr. Stodghill in which he 
outlined the newspaper boys’ work we 
gain the following: 

“For many years I have felt that the boy 
selling and delivering newspapers was 
occupying his time in a manner beneficial 
and profitable, and, if the boy be a normal 
one, without interferring with his school 
duties. 
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“The contacts a boy makes in his 
relations with the employees of a properly 
conducted circulation department of a 
newspaper are helpful, the business train- 
ing he receives is of inestimable value when 
later he goes out into the adult business 
world. 

“The carrier boy of today is a little 
merchant. He buys his papers at the 
wholesale rate and disposes of them at the 
retail rate. His profit depends on the diff- 
erence between what he pays for his papers 
and that which he collects. He is a 
merchant, salesman, deliveryman, credit 
man, and collector. All the fundamentals 
of business are inculcated in the ordinary 
pursuance of his newspaper work. Surely 
the boy who learns business fundamentals, 
who meets human nature, who iearns the 
value business places on dependability, 
honesty, courtesy, and prcmptness, is 
better equipped to make his way in the 
world than is the youngster who secures his 
education wholly within the four walls 
of the schoolroom. 

“Certainly the correlation of a practical 
business training and academic work is a 
desirable thing. 


“It occurred to us, therefore, since both 
schcols ard newspapers were training 
agencies, there should ke co-cperation 
between these agencies, and the plan 
evolved was designed to bring akcut this 
co-operation. 

“From the schcols we asked the sponsor- 
ship of the Lcys, that is to say, that before 
we placed a Loy in cur organization he 
came reccmmended by his teacher. 


“From our standpoint, we proposed to 
emphasize the necessity of education, and 
to offer incentives for better effort on the 
part of the boy in his scholastic work. It 
is by this emphasis placed on education 
by our business that we hope to influence 
the boy’s own valuation of education.” 


The circulation manager has also em- 
ployed Mr. Marzian, formerly of the 
Louisville Male High Schcol, to organize 
a Newspaper Boys’ Band. Mr. Marzian 
is devoting full time to this work. He has 
an assistant, a completely furnished band 
room, locker rooms, showers, and a drill hall. 
He was told by the management to get all 
the equipment he needed, as Mr. Marzian 
expressed it when we looked over his place. 
“It is a school man’s dream come true.” 


The ktoys get the use of the instruments 
and the instruction absolutely free. Mr. 
Stedghill said he was not interested in a 
band but that he was interested in seeing 
that his boys were given an opportunity 
to obtain a musical education. 


These boys work on an average of less 
than forty minutes a day. Their average 
weekly wage is approximately $4.64. No 
school boy is permitted to cover both 
morning and evening routes. Their average 
age as of July 1st, is approximately fifteen. 


In order that you may know how well 
this plan has functioned, I shall quote from 
a report of the Bureau of Research of the 
Louisville Public Schcols after an exhaus- 
tive study of this plan had been made by 
me under the direction and with the advice 
of Dr. E. C. Blom, the director of the 
Bureau of Research. This study was made 
in 1931 after working with the plan for a 
year and a half. Questionnaires were sent 
into all the public schools asking teachers 
and principals to evaluate this plan as it 
functioned in their school, its contributions, 
etc. This was found: ‘This study has 
been an attempt to present a fair and 
unbiased report on the merits of the 
Stedghill Award Plan. It has shown that 
the plan was well conceived by the author 
and that its possibilities are far-reaching. 
It has focused attention on the newspaper 
boy and will be the means of dignifying 
this kind of. work and of raising his general 
status. It has given the cfficials of these 
papers a fair and convincing argument as 
to the merits and desirability of this kind 
of service. It has shown the advantages 
which may accrue to both by such co-ordi- 
nation of schcol work with business activi- 
ties and has failed to reveal any dangers 
that might result from such co-operation. 
These findings certainly should command 
the admiration of its author and the 
further co-cperation of the participating 
school systems. That the plan is successful 
has been proven; that it will continue to be 
so will depend upon the continued support 
and splendid co-operation of the various 
school authorities. These findings should 
also be a revelation to other business 
enterprises by showing them the contribu- 
tion that business can make in enriching 
the activities of the school, and the contri- 
bution the schools can make to legitimate 
business.” 





To Superintendents: 
January 27, 1933. 


Today, the Court of Appeals, the whole Court sitting, declared the 
new County Superintendents law unconstitutional. I am enclosing a copy 
of the Court’s decision. 


The decision of the Court in this case is highly gratifying to me, and I 
am confident that it will be received with great satisfaction by all forward- 
looking school men of the State. 


Now that this law has been declared unconstitutional, there is imposed 
upon all school administrators the added responsibility of conducting school 
affairs in such a high professional manner that no further serious attempts 
will be made to place the election of county superintendents in the realm 
of partisan politics. 


Our present County School Administration law is not ideal and must be 
strengthened, but the weaknesses now existing in it would have been aggra- 
vated, rather than remedied, by the election of the superintendent by the 
direct vote of the people. I am confident that the Kentucky Educational 
Commission will give serious attention to this matter, and I am equally 
confident that they will make constructive recommendations which will 
strengthen our present County School Administration law. 


Cordiaily yours, 


James H. RICHMOND, 
Superintendent Public Instruction. 


Decision of Court of Appeals of Kentucky 


Joun E. RosBertson, Et Al Appellants 
vS. APPEAL FROM HOPKINS CIRCUIT COURT 


Sk ee RAR Se vee EE oe A ppellees 


[OPINION OF THE COURT BY CHIEF JUSTICE DIETZMAN 
REVERSING 


The’sole question presented by this appeal is the constitutionality of Chapter 68, 
of the Acts of 1932, which is an act providing for the election of county school superin- 
tendents by popular vote. In form, it is an amendment to what is known as Section 
4399a-10 of the Statutes and in substance it merely changes that section in so far as it 
prescribed for the election or appointment of the county superintendent by the county 
boards of education and the fixing of his salary by that body. The 1932 Act provides 
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for an election of such superintendent by the people and the fixing of his salary by the 
fiscal court of the county he serves. The lower court held the act constitutional and 
this appeal results. 


The appellant claims that the act is unconstitutional for these reasons: 1. The 
title violates Section 51 of the State Constitution. 2. It violates Sections 6 and 13 of 
the State Constitution and the 14th Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 3. The 
Act violates Sections 59 and 60 of the State Constitution because it is local and special 
legislation. 4. It violates Section 234 of the State Constitution because it provides for a 
civil officer of the State without requiring him to be a resident of the district in which he 
is elected. 5. It is unconstitutional because it provides for a board to fix the salary of 
the county superintendent which is not elected by the county school unit. Inasmuch 
as we think that the second ground relied upon in so far as it asserts the Act violates 
Section 6 of the State Constitution is meritorious, it will not be necessary to consider or 
discuss the other grounds. 


Chapter 68 of the Acts of 1932 in prescribing who shall be the electors of county 
school superintendents provides in substance that such a superintendent shall be elected 
by the voters of the county which he is to serve, but that the voters in cities of the first, 
second, third, and fourth class shall not be eligible to vote for such county school superin- 
tendent. We may recall in passing that the county school superintendent has no duties 
to perform whatever in and is in no wise concerned with the independent graded school 


districts of the State, or the schools in those cities which, under the law, are authorized 
to maintain their own school system. So far as cities of the fourth class are concerned, 
the school districts which serve these fourth-class cities are in most instances not coincident 
in boundary with the corporate limits of such fourth-class cities. Indeed, it may be 
said that most, if not all, of the school boundaries of the school districts of which the 
fourth-class cities form a part extend beyond the corporate limits of such cities. In the 
instant case, there are two such fourth-class cities of Hopkins County,'Madisonville and 
Earlington, the corporate limits of both of which are well within the boundaries of the 
school districts of; which such cities form a part. The same is true of the city of 
Mayfield in the companion case of Crocket v. Board of Election Commissioners of 
Graves County, et al., this day decided. 


The result under the 1932 Act is this: Voter A of the Madisonville school district 
who resides within the coporate limits of Madisonville has no voice in the selection of the 
county school superintendent, whereas voter B who lives 'in the same school district, 
but outside the corporate limits of the city of Madisonville has such a vote. Moreover, 
voters of independent graded school districts are entitled to vote for these county school 
superintendents though voters who reside in cities of the named classes may not. Thus 
voters in the Dawson Springs Graded School District which is located in Dawson Springs, 
a city of the fifth class, vote, under the 1932 Act, for county school superintendent whereas 
voters in the corporate limits of Madisonville, which is in the same county as Dawson 
Springs, do not, the county school superintendent having nothing to do with the schools 
of either municipality. Passing the question whether the Legislature may give to voters. 
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residing in a school district concerning which the county school superintendent has no 
connection the right to vote for such superintendent, we are yet met with the proposition 
whether or not the Legislature can discriminate between voters A and B or between 
voters in Dawson Springs and voters in Madisonville in the manner above stated. We 
are of the opinion that it may not. Section 6 of our Constitution declares that all 
elections shall be free and equal. As said in Winston v. Moore, 244 Pa., 447, 91 Atl. 
520, such a declaration means ‘“‘that the voter shall not be physically restrained in the 
exercise of his right of franchise by either civil or military authority and that every 
voter shall have the same right as any other voter.’’ Or, as expressed in Cooley’s Con- 
stitutional Limitations, 8th Ed., Vol. 2, p. 1370: ‘‘All regulations of the election fran- 
chise, however, must be reasonable, uniform, and impartial.” 


It should not require argument to demonstrate that if the voters of school districts 
which are independent of the county school system are permitted to vote for the county 


superintendent, all of the voters of such districts should be accorded that privilege—other- 
wise we have a discrimination that cannot be justified. 


It is argued, however, that the 1932 Act should be so construed as to have it mean 
that voters of the school districts containing cities of the fourth class are the ones to be 
excluded from voting for county school superintendents rather than voters who reside in 
the corporate limits of such cities. Even so, this would not take care of the discrimina- 
tion between them and voters, say of the Dawson Springs Graded School District. But 
it is apparent from reading the 1932 Act that it did not intend to exclude from the electo- 
rate those who resided in independent graded school districts. There is no contention 
here but that the voters in the Dawson Springs Graded School District have the right to 
vote. So it is not residence in an independent graded school district which disqualifies 
the voter. It is a residence in one of the cities of the classes named that does so. Hence 
we cannot give to the Act the construction urged. Nor does the case of Wright v. Lydden, 
191 Ky. 58, 229 S. W. 74, relied upon by the learned trial judge militate against these 
views. There the question turned on the definition of the word “‘voter’’ in Section 1, of 
Chapter 36 of the Acts of 1920, and it was held that the excluding clause of that Act 
meant to exclude only voters who had a right to vote in the districts and cities there 
mentioned. Here the Act specifically says that the voters who are excluded are those 
who reside in the cities of the classes named. It does not exclude those outside such 
cities. 

Our views being such, it follows that Chapter 68 of the Acts of 1932 is unconsti- 
tutional. The judgment is reversed with instructions to enter a judgment in conformity 
with this opinion. 


Whole Court sitting. 








Progressive Education 


By Branca Escu, 


Kindergarten-Primary Department, Louisville Normal School 


The term ‘progressive education” has 
frequently come to be associated with 
distinct, and to some minds still question- 
able, spectacular changes in schoolroom 
procedure. In reality, the term should 
not be held to signify any one scheme of 
organization. Progressive education is not 
one particular form, device, or series of 
devices. It is not limited to any one 
group, or region, or school level. Progres- 
sive programs of education are those which 
are conceived in terms of child develop- 
ment, in contrast to others which give pre- 
eminence to formulated subject-matter. 
We might better say that progressive 
education is an attitude rather than a 
program. 


The child is the first consideration in 
progressive education. Thirty years ago 
John Dewey revolutionized education by 
saying, ‘“The Child is the starting point, the 
center, and the end of education. His 
development, his growth, is the ideal. It 
alone furnishes the standard.” 


Probably the most significant thing in 
this ‘‘new” education is a recognition of 
children’s purposes. Purpose is absolutely 
fundamental to life and to education. 
Children’s purposes are _ all-important 
directors in the course of their growth; and 
their education, to be effective, must 
utilize these directors. Progressive educa- 
tion provides for the child, vital, first-hand 
experiences, in order that he may carry out 
his purposes. It offers him a challenge to 
do, to dare, to grow. It offers adventure, 
joy, achievement, enthusiasm, satisfaction. 


Progressive education offers freedom to 
children—freedom but not license; freedom 
which develops responsibility. ‘Free the 
legs, the arms, and the larynx of a child” 
say the advocate of the new education, 
“and you have taken the first step toward 
freeing his mind and spirit.’’ Hence the 
revolution in school furniture, schedules of 
work, and traditional schemes of adminis- 
tration. Fixed seats nailed to the floor, 
lock-step precision, rigidity, conformity 
are disappearing. 


In their places are coming the informal, 
stimulating atmosphere—the air of happy, 
cheerful living. Light movable tables and 
chairs that may be shoved aside at any 
time to make room for work or play; 
children moving freely about, talking with 
one another, leaving the room relatively at 
their own discretion. The fixed machinery, 
of mass education is being abandoned. 
The strain of large classes in which the: 
individual is submerged; the nervous 
apprehension concerning marks, examina-, 
tions, promotions; oppressive silence of 
restraint—all are passing. Freedom is not 
the negative condition of lack of restraint, 
but rather the development of positive 
attitudes and modes of behavior. It is a 
state to be achieved by the child through 
guided experiences. The progressive school 
offers the child opportunity for self-expres- 
sion. It provides for release of energy, for 
development of power, for the joy of 
creation. 


Education means adjustment, successful 
happy adjustment to the world of which the 
individual is a part. In the progressive 
school, children are aided in making 
adjustments to the physical world and to 
the world of people. Through daily par- 
ticipation in a democracy of childhood, 
pupils learn the meaning of fair play, of 
justice, of tolerance, of understanding, of 
mutual respect. Only through the daily 
give and take of actual group life can these 
traits become an integrated part of the 
characters and personalities of the children. 


Progressive education demands effort of 
the pupil, but never purposeless effort—it 
is directed toward the attainment of some 
worthy goal. Effort directed by purpose 
is the only effective means of individual 
development. 

Second in importance in this scheme of 
education is the teacher. She must be a 
friend, a counselor, a guide to growing 
children. She seeks their confidence and 
comradeship. Teacher and pupils are 
joint adventurers in learning and living. 
The guidance of pupil growth does not 
mean sitting idly on the sidelines, let- 
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ting children muddle through, repeating 
mistakes, acquiring faulty habits and 
attitudes, any more than it means the 
imposition of ‘‘set-out-to-be-learned”’ sub- 
ject-matter. The teacher needs insight 
and skill to perceive the significance of 
childish impulses and so to mold the 
environment that their expression is 
directed into worthwhile channels, Her 
understanding of mental health ahd the 
development of behavior and personality 
is of paramount importance. It is only 
through her intelligent understanding of 
personality needs that the individual child 
can be reached. 


In the formal school, the teacher does 
the thinking, planning, and _ initiating. 
Pupils are passive, generally uninterested, 
and often openly antagonistic. Learning 
is at a low ebb, if not at a standstill. Not 
so in the progressive school where pupils are 
alive, active, working hard, inventing, 
organizing, contributing original ideas, 
assembling materials, carrying out enter- 
prises. The true theory of democracy is 
being put into practice in these new schook. 


Another important consideration in the 
progressive program is the school environ- 
ment. It recognizes the importance of 
this educative factor. Educators are 
coming more and more to see that the 
child can be understood only by studying 
him in relation to his environment, and 
that we can bring about desirable changes 
in the child only through modifying the 
environment. The school environment 
must be adaptable to many purposes, to 
the numerous aspects of social living. 
There should be a variety and a wealth 
of materials to do with, for through doing 
comes learning. The primary requirement 
is that we insure a social situation. Too 
frequently has the school furthered individ- 
ualism and competition, when socialization 
and co-operation were urgently demanded. 

Education in progressive schools is 
based on child experience—experience not 
only in the physical sense but in the intel- 
lectual and emotional sense as well. These 
experiences are real, real life is re-produced 
in miniature; excursions are made into the 
neighborhood, the community. Within 
the school itself, plants, animals, tools, 
materials are provided to stimulate activity 
and to give rise to interests which will 
require activity in their development. 
Much free play is permitted, for the experi- 


ences in self-direction it affords. This 
newer education regards the active child 
as the truly growing child. Not activity 
for activity’s sake but activity which is 
growing toward something more mature. 


Progressive education aims at the com- 
plete development of all the powers and 
capacities of the child, physical, mental, 
social, and emotional. In all of its plans 
the bodily health of the children is the first 
consideration. The child must be freed 
from all physical restraints, as growing 
muscles demand freedom of movement. 
Thus an enormous amount of strain and 
nervous tension is eliminated from school 
life. The ban on talking is lifted, bringing 
about unusual results in the development 
of desirable social qualities. The new 
school sets up an environment in which 
children can be happy and free, in which 
they may work and play with enthusiasm, 
in which the prevailing tone is one of 
harmony, sympathy, and intelligent under- 
standing. 


Emphasis upon the competitive aspects 
of human relations is lessened. A fairer 
world is promoted through encouraging 
children in mutual consideration, group 
work for common ends, joy in the success 
of others. Self-control takes the place of 
authority, sympathetic guidance replaces 
compulsion in the relationships of teachers 
and pupils. Imposed discipline yields to 
the slow process of character development. 


Burnham, in ‘““The Normal Mind,”’ tells 
us that “‘the positive aim of education is the 
integration of personality that makes right 
living possible.’”” He speaks of education 
and mental hygiene as the chief factors in 
bringing about this aim. “Hygiene and 
education”’ he says, ‘‘can give opportunity 
for co-ordinated activity, physical and 
mental, in the doing of tasks worth while.” 
Reduced to their lowest terms, the funda- 
mentally essential conditions of mental 
health, according to Mr. Burnham, are 
“fa task, a plan, and freedom.” ¢ 


Progressive education provides just 
these for the child. Freedom to purpose 
and to plan, and the satisfaction of carrying 
out these purposes and plans. 


As stated before, progressive education 
is an attitude, an eager, hopeful, forward- 
looking, open-minded attitude. It favors 
activity and expression, unification of ex- 
periences and the integration of personality. 
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Register of the Kentucky State 
Historical Society 


By Harry V. McCHESNEY, 
President, Kentucky State Historical Soctety 


Any account of The Register, the official 
publication of the Kentucky State Histori- 
cal Society, would be imcomplete without 
a brief reference to the work of the society. 


The Kentucky Historical Society was 
created by an act of the Legislature 
approved February 19, 1880. (The word 
“State”? was added to the title by an 
amendment to the act in 1906.) In the 
list of incorporators named in the act 
appear the names of a number of distin- 
guished citizens of the Commonwealth; 
we mention the following: J. Stoddard 
Johnson, Green Clay Smith, James B. 
McCreary, James K. Patterson, Cassius M. 
Clay, John R. Procter, Bennett H. Young, 
George W. Ranck, Richard H. Collins, 
‘W.C. P. Breckinridge, William B. Beckner, 
D. Howard Smith, H. T. Stanton, James 
Speed, Luke P. Blackburn, Isaac T. Wood- 
son, John Andrew Steele, Attilla Cox, and 
W. P. D. Bush. 


The purpose for which the society was 
organized is set out in Article 2 of the 
charter: ‘‘That the object of said society 
shall be to collect, preserve, and make 
known materials and memorials relating 


to the history of Kentucky; to diffuse . 


information concerning the State’s re- 
sources and advantages; to aid in her 
development and progress, and to help in 
every way to increase the sum of human 
knowledge.’’ The activities indicated in 
this section, more or less characteristic 
of the period in its phraseology, covers a 
much wider range than that indicated by 
the modest title ‘‘Kentucky Historical 
Society.” The society’s actual work 
through the years has been confined to the 
field clearly indicated in its title. 


As the act failed to provide any funds 
for maintenance the society has a more or 
less precarious existence during the early 
years of its history. With the death of 
some of its leading members, interest 
waned until in the,early 90’s, it ceased 


to have stated meetings but did not forfeit 
its charter; it was revived in 1896 through 
the leadership of Mrs. Jennie C. Morton, 
who became its secretary-treasurer, which 
position she held until her death in 1920. 
Following her death Mrs. Jouett Taylor 
Cannon was elected as her successor. 
Under her leadership the work of the 
society has constantly grown in scope and 
influence. 


In 1903 the society began the publication 
of The Register, an historical magazine. 
For many years only three issues a year 
were published, but in 1930 it was made a 
quarterly. The primary purpose of The 
Register has been, of course, the publication 
of valuable data pertaining to Kentucky 
history not previously published, but it has 
also been the policy to reprint, that it 
might be preserved in more permanent 
form, much valuable data from newspaper 
publications. It has also been deemed 
wise on occasions to publish discussions 
tending to clarify disputed questions per- 
taining especially to early Kentucky 
history. 


It has been easy to locate a great volume 
of unpublished history, and one of therichest 
fields has been the archives of the State 
Government. The Executive Journals 
of the early governors, also their ‘Letter 
Books,” copied in long hand, early military 
records, land warrants, auditors’ warrants, 
explanatory vouchers, etc., have yielded a 
great wealth of interesting data, all of 
which in its published form is of inestimable 
value to the student of history, to the 
genealogist, and to those who may wish to 
write a history of the Commonwealth. — 

Another rich field has been found in the 
county archives, especially of the older 
counties. From this source we have 
gathered and published a vast quantity 
of valuable data covering court records, 
marriage records, wills, etc. The preser- 
vation of this material has an added value, 
due to the fact that much of it was in 
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danger of being lost or destroyed for lack 
of proper provision for its safety in many 
of the courthouses. 

We publish from time to time bio- 
graphical sketches of distinguished Ken- 
tuckians, a record of whose lives and achieve- 
ments had not been previously preserved 
in permanent form. We also publish any 
new data relative to those Kentuckians who 
may have already been the subjects of any 
number of biographies. This is especially 
true as to the more prominent among the 
pioneers, the volumes carrying a wealth 
of new material concerning the Boones, 
Harrod, Clark, Floyd, Henderson, Hick- 
man, Logan, Whitley, Shelby, Todd, Trigg, 
Estill, Hite, the Lees, the McAfees, and 
many others whose names are inseparably 
connected with the stirring and romantic 
early history of the State. 


In recent years, when there has been a 
distinct revival of interest in the history 
of Abraham Lincoln, it has been our good 
fortune to locate and publish a number of 
interesting facts concerning the life of the 
Emancipator which had escaped all his 
biographers. 


The same policy is followed in regard to 
important events, notable places, etc., 
whose history might otherwise remain 
largely a matter of tradition. An illustra- 
tion of the latter will be found in the 
current number, in a very interesting and 
comprehensive story of the building of the 
Lexington and Ohio River Railroad, the 
first stearn railroad west of the Alleghanies. 
In one of the numbers published in 1913, 
at which time we were celebrating the 
Centennial of Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, 
we secured from the files of the War 
Department at Washington and published 
a list of the one hundred and twenty 
Kentucky “squirrel hunters,” loaned by 
General Harrison to Commodore Perry, 
and whose unerring markmanship really 
won the battle and turned the tide of the 
‘war. 

It will be the policy of The Register to 
follow the same general lines it has followed 
in the past as to the type of data to be 
published and also to confine its publica- 
tions strictly to matters historical. 

The Historical Society has numerous 
inquiries from both high school and college 
students throughout the State for data, 
which they are unable to find in their text- 
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books or school libraries. If they had 
The Register in their school libraries they 
would be able to locate much of the material 
about which they write the society. In 
many instances this would save these 
students much time, as the Historical 
Society’s research staff is very limited, and 
often the answers to these inquiries are of 
necessity much delayed. 


Some of the school libraries of the State 
are on our subscription list, the librarians 
considering it advisable to give their 
pupils access to the only official periodical 
in the State engaged exclusively in pub- 
lishing matters historical. As a matter 
of fact, for the reasons indicated above, 
it should be in every public school library 
in the State (the writer can say this without 
embarrassment as the increase in circula- 
tion would in no way affect his bank 
account). 


CONFERENCES ON CREATIVE 
EDUCATION 


Through the combined efforts of the 
Louisville Education Association, the 
Classroom Teachers’ Association, and the 
Principals Club, Dr. Laura Zirbes, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Ohio State University, 
will be in Louisville during the week of 
March 6-10 to conduct a series of confer- 
ences and demonstrations in various phases 
of creative education. The groups will 
meet at the Louisville Normal School 
auditorium during the afternoon. The 
various topics under discussion will appear 
in the newspapers at a later date. 
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High School Standards in Kentucky 
and West Virginia 


By W. M. WILLEy, 
Western Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky., and 
LOUISE JESSEE, 
Fairmont High School, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Kentucky classifies her high schools as 
A, B, and SA schools. The SA schools are 
the schools belonging to the Southern 
Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges, which represents the highest type 
of secondary school in Kentucky. Ken- 
tucky has 723 high schools. Eighty-six of 
these belong to the Southern Association, 
233 are Class A schools and 292 Class B 
schools. The total enrollment in the high 
schools of Kentucky is 71,080. 


West Virginia classifies her schools as 
first, second, and third class. There are 
392 high schools in the state, 12 of which 


are private and parochial, 221 are first 
class, 17 are second class, 3 are third class, 
and 123 are approved junior high schools. 
Ninety-four of these schools are members 
of the North Central Association which 
represents the highest type of high school 


in the state. West Virginia has an en- 
rollment of 96,198 high school pupils. 
Thus West Virginia has a larger enrollment 
and fewer high schools than Kentucky. 
This is because West Virginia has larger 
cities and more industrial centers than 
Kentucky. 


PROGRAM OF StupIEs. The first, second, 
and third class high schools of West 
Virginia and the Class A and B high schools 
of Kentucky, both must select their 
courses of study from a list of courses 
published by their respective state boards 
of education. West Virginia empha- 
sizes the particular program to be adopted 
that is in accordance with local conditions. 


LENGTH OF TERM. The minimum length 
of term in West Virginia high schools is 
36 weeks or 180 school days including 
holidays and vacations; while all the 
Kentucky high schools must have a mini- 
mum of 176 days net, exclusive of all 
holidays and vacations. 


LENGTH OF RECITATION PERIoDs. The 
minimum length of any recitation period 
in West Virginia high schools is forty-five 
minutes. Sixty minutes is recommended. 
Where a forty-five minute period is used, 
laboratory periods shal! be ninety minutes. 

The recitation period in Kentucky is the 
same as in West Virginia—ninety minutes 
for laboratory, twice a week. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. West 
Virginia—a. First class high schools: Six- 
year high schools, twenty-seven units are 
required for graduation, twelve units of 
which must have been earned in grades 
10, 11, and 12; four-year standard high 
schools, twelve units are required for 
graduation. b. Second class: Three-year 
high schools, twelve units are required for 
graduation. c. Third class: Two-year high 
schools, eight units are required for grad- 
uation. 


Kentucky—Class A high schools: <A 
four-year high school shal! require at least 
sixteen units for graduation; a six-year 
high school, grades 7-12 must require 
sixteen units for graduation, which must 
have been earned in grades 9, 10, 11, 12. 
Class B high schools: Same as Class A. 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS. West Virginta— 
a. First class: Six-year high schools, a 
minimum of three teachers shall be em- 
ployed, six are recommended; four-year 
high schools, a minimum of three teachers 
shall be employed. b. Second class: Three- 
year high schools, a minimum of two full- 
time teachers shall be employed. c. Third 
class: Two-year high schools must have at 
least one full-time teacher. 


Kentucky—a. Class A high schools: A 
four-year high school must employ at 
least four full-time teachers. A six-year 
high school must employ at least five 
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full-time teachers. Three-year senior high 
schools must employ at least five full-time 
teachers. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. West 
Virginia—a. First class: In the six-year 
and four-year high schools all teachers of 
English, social science, science, mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, home economics, 
and agriculture must be graduates of 
standard colleges and hold West Virginia 
high school certificates entitling them to 
teach the subjects which they are assigned. 


The principal must be a graduate of a 
standard college and after the year 1931-32 
all new principals shall, in addition to 
graduation from a standard college, have a 
minimum of two years’ experience as a 
high school teacher, supervisor, or superin- 
tendent of a district or county in which 
he has had supervision over one or more 
high schools, earn nine semester hours in 
courses in high school organization and 
administration in addition to the courses 
pursued in undergraduate work, and hold 
five-year high school certificate. All teach- 
ers of special and vocational subjects must 
have at least the equivalent of sixty-four 


semester college hours in a standard college, 


b. Second class: The minimum qualifi- 
cation of a teacher employed in a standard 
three-year high school shall be the comple- 
tion of sixty-four semester hours of college 
work in a standard college. At least one- 
half of the teachers in this type of school 
must be graduates of standard colleges. 
After the school year 1931-32 all new 
teachers except teachers of special or 
vocational subjects shall be college gradu- 
ates. After the school year 1935-36 all 
teachers of academic subjects employed 
in the three-year high school must be 
graduates of a standard college. 


c. Third class: In two-year high schools 
all teachers employed must have completed 
at least two full years of college work and 
hold a standard normal diploma. After 
the school year 1931-32 all new teachers 
employed in this type of school must be 
college graduates. 


APPROVED JUNIOR HiGcH ScHoots: All 
teachers must have as a minimum a two- 
year standard normal course. The princi- 
pal must be a graduate of a standard 
college and in addition must hold a West 
Virginia five-year high school certificate. 


Principals employed in the junior high 
schools before the close of the year 1931-32 
with lower qualifications than those out- 
lined in the above standard shall be 
eligible to continue as principal in the 
junior high school, provided that after the 
year 1935-36 they must meet the full re- 
quirements of the above standards. All 
new teachers employed in the junior high 
schools after the school year 1931-32 must 
hold as a minimum qualification a pro- 
visional high school certificate. After the 
school year 1935-36 all teachers of the 
junior high school employing four or more 
teachers must hold degrees. 


Kentucky—a. All teachers in public high 
schools must hold legal high school certifi- 
cates. b. All teachers of academic sub- 
jects, home economics, agriculture and 
principals must be graduates of four-year 
standard colleges or the equivalent—1i20 
semester hours. A teacher not qualified 
under this regulation already employed in 
the high school, should not be discharged 
to make a place for a new teacher with a 
degree or the equivalent. When such a 
teacher, however, transfers to another 
school, he shall be considered a new 
teacher and must then meet the require- 
ments of the regulation. c. This regulation 
does not apply to teachers of music, art, 
manual training, trade and _ industrial 
subjects, physical education, and com- 
mercial subjects. d. Teachers should be 
assigned work in subjects of their major 
and minor fields of specialization in colle- 
giate preparation. Failure to comply with 
this principle will be considered a serious 
weakness in organization. 


TEACHER LoaD. West Virginia—All 
teachers employed in the high schools of 
the state must be specifically trained in 
the subject or combination of subjects 
that they teach. No teacher should be 
assigned to more than six periods of work 
per day. At least one teacher should be 
employed for each twenty-five pupils 
enrolled in school. Ten pupils should be 
the minimum for which a class is main- 
tained. 


Kentucky—In four-year high schools and 
in three-year senior high schools the number 
of pupils per recitation section may 
average thirty. The maximum teacher- 
load shall be 150 pupil-hours a day, or 
750 per week. 
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In six-year high schools the number of 
pupils per recitation section may average 
35. Schools in which the maximum teach- 
ing load exceeds 800 pupil-hours per week 
will be considered with extreme care before 
being accredited. No instructor shall be 
required to teach more than six recitations 
per day. Two periods in laboratory, shop 
or commercial work, or two periods of 
study-room supervision shall be counted as 
the equivalent of one recitation period. In 
two-teacher schools one teacher may teach 
seven classes. 


Pupit Loap. West Virginia—The aver- 
age load in all high schools in this state is 
four units per year. Pupils who are in 
the upper twenty-five per cent of the class 
in ability and attainment may be assigned 
to five units of work per year. Exception 
may be made in the case of seniors and 
pupils more than eighteen years of age. 


Music, drawing, physical education, and . 


any other special activity may be carried 
in excess of forty hours (four units) pro- 
vided not more than ten semester hours of 
credit in these special subjects may be 
earned during any year. 


Kentucky—The Kentucky standards are 
the same as West Virginia on pupil load. 


CERTIFICATION OF ‘TEACHERS. West 
Virginia—In West Virginia the high school 
teachers’ certificates issued are: First-class 
high school certificate, provisional high 
school certificate, and the special certificate. 
The first-class high school certificate is 
issued on the completion of a four-year 
curriculum and graduation from a standard 
college. The curriculum must include 
20 semester hours in education and dif- 
ferentiated according to the teaching sub- 
jects elected. This certificate is valid for 
five years. The provisional high school 
certificate is issued on the completion of 
105 semester hours of work. A minimum 
of 15 semester hours of secondary educa- 
tion is required. It is valid for one year 
and will be renewed if the holder taught 
on it during the past year and completed 
6 semester hours of approved work since 
September 1, 1931. 


The special certificate is issued in the 
following subjects: 1. Physical Educa- 
tion; 2. Drawing and Art; 3. Practical 
Arts; 4. Music. The applicant for this 
certificate must have completed a standard 


two-year curriculum in such subjects, given 
by an accredited school that has made 
special preparation for such training. This 
curriculum shall require graduation from 
a first-class high school for entrance and 
64 semester hours for graduation including 
24 semester hours in the special subject, 
8 semester hours in education, and 19 
semester hours in English. 


Keniucky—Certificates issued for high 
school teachers in Kentucky are the pro- 
visional certificate, standard high school 
certificate, special certificate, and a super- 
intendent’s certificate. The latter, West 
Virginia does not have. 


The provisional high school certificate 
is issued on a minimum of 64 semester 
hours of standard college work, including 
at least 12 semester hours of standard 
college work in education. Reissued on 
32 semester hours of college work after 
issuance. The provisional high school 
certificate issued senior college graduates 
will be reissues without additional semester 
hours earned after issuance, provided, the 
holder fails to teach three years on the 
certificate before date of expiration, such 
person may submit additional standard 
college credits at the rate of 6 semester 
hours for each of the three years that the 
holder failed to teach on the certificate. 


The standard high school certificate is 
issued to graduates of standard senior - 
colleges, including at least 12 semester_ 
hours in education, with practice teaching— 
or satisfactory evidence of two years. 


teaching in high school; reissued upon 
three years teaching upon the certificate+ 
it may be extended for life upon a minimum 
of 24 hours of education and three years, 
experience teaching on the certificated If 
the holder of this certificate does not meet 
renewal requirements by failure to teach 
three years on the certificate, additional 
college credits may be submitted and will 
be reissues, at the rate of 6 semester hours 
for each of the three years that the holder * 
failed to teach on the certificate. 


The superintendent’s certificate (the one 
West Virginia does not have) is issued upon 
graduation from a standard four-year 
college, including required semester hours 
in education, six of which must be in 
administration and supervision and in 
addition to scholastic credits, four years 
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experience in the public schools or colleges 
of this Commonwealth. 

The special certificate is issued upon 64 
semester hours of standard college work, 
including 12 semester hours in education 
and 12 semester hours in the special line 
for which the certificate is sought. Re- 
newed upon 32 additional semester hours. 


LIBRARIES. West Virginia—Library fa- 
cilities must be adequate to meet the needs 
of instruction in each course offered. Books 
for the library shall be selected from lists 
suggested in the Library Manual. The 
library must be catalogued and classified 
and sufficient library equipment furnished 
to provide an adequate reading room for 
the pupils and protection for the books and 
magazines. 

Kentucky—Class A high schools: Schools 
with an enrollment of 100 or fewer pupils 
shall have a library of at least 500 volumes, 
in addition to duplicates, government 
publications, and textbooks. These volumes 
should be distributed approximately as 
follows: English (drama, fiction, biogra- 
phy, essays, poetry, travel, current litera- 
ture), 35 per cent; Social Science 
(history, sociology, economics, and govern- 
ment), 25 per cent; Science, 15 
per cent; Language, 5 per cent; Mathe- 
matics, 2 per cent; General Reference, 
10 per cent; Useful and Fine Arts, 8 
per cent. Schools having a greater en- 
rollment shall increase the number of books 
at the rate of five volumes per pupil en- 
rolled. The library must be in a separate 
room that is centrally located or in the 
study hall, or in a room adjacent to the 
study hall. The books must be acces- 
sioned. The library must be catalogued 
and classified by simplified scheme of the 
Dewey Decimal System. Class B high 
schools. The standards for Class B schools 
are the same as Class A schools, except that 
schools with fewer than 50 pupils enrolled 
shall have a minimum of 350 volumes. 


Buitpincs. West Virginia—The loca- 
tion and construction of the building, the 
lighting, heating, and ventilation of the 
rooms, water supply, school furniture, 
apparatus, and methods of cleaning shall 
be such as to insure hygienic conditions 
for both teachers and pupils. 

An adequate number ‘of classrooms 
should be provided to take care of the daily 
schedule of classes. Each room should be 


furnished with blackboard, desks, and 
chairs for teachers and pupils, dictionaries, 
maps, and charts. As a minimum, one 
room for each must be provided, and in 
addition, a small room for the high school 
principal’s office, a science laboratory 
room, a library, a reading room, a home- 
making room, and an auditorium and 
gymnasium. The high school principal’s 
office should be provided with an office 
desk, an office chair, typewriter, sufficient 
filing cabinets, and must have a fireproof 
safe or fireproof cabinet for the proper 
keeping of the high school pupil’s individual 
records. The gymnasium and auditorium 
may be combined into a single large room. 


Kentucky—No school will be accredited 
when, in the opinion of the supervisor, 
physical conditions of the building, premi- 
ses, and equipment are such as to endanger 
the health of pupils and teachers or to 
interfere with efficient instruction. 


RECORDs. West Virginia—High schools 
must keep adequate and complete records 
of the scholarship and attendance of each 
individual pupil so as to be conveniently 
used and safely preserved. 


Kentucky—Records must be kept for 
each individual pupil for the entire 
time spent in high school. These rec- 
ords must be kept on loose-leaf forms 
or card forms as recommended by the 
Kentucky Education Association Com- 
mittee on High School Records, or on 
other forms approved by the supervisors. 
A school which accepts a pupil from an 
approved or accredited high school without 
securing a transcript of his credits direct 
from the former school may be dropped 
from the accredited list. A complete 
account of these credits must be entered 
on the permanent records. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SCHOOL. West 
Virginia—The morale of the school as 
indicated by the efficiency of instruction, 
cordial relationship between pupils and 
teachers, standards of scholarship, atti- 
tudes of industry and ideals of conduct, 
is its most vital factor. The school must 
satisfy the State Department of Education 
in this regard to be classified and retained 
as an accredited or classified high school. 


Kentucky—The efficiency of instruction, 
the general intellectual and moral tone of 
the school, and the attitude of the pupils 
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toward their teachers, toward their work, 
and toward the life of the school in general 
are all matters of prime importance. 
Pronounced deficiencies in any of these 
items will be sufficient cause for dropping 
such a school from the accredited list. 


COMPARISON. In comparing these above 
twelve standards of high schools in Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia we find that there 
is very little difference except in a few 
instances. The differences are in the 
length of term, number of teachers em- 
ployed, libraries, and qualifications of 
teachers. In a number of standards the 
two states set up identical requirements. 
There are not enough differences to draw 
distinct conclusions from the standards 
of the two states. The greatest difference 
possibly would be that by the year 1936 
West Virginia will employ only teachers 
with degrees in all her high schools. 
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WHY KINDERGARTENS? 


Experiments show that children with 
kindergarten experience have higher 
achievement records and a greater ‘‘edu- 
cational age’’ than children without it. 

Kindergarten children have less tendency 
to reversals in reading, a common obstacle 
in learning to read, which causes failure of 
many first-grade children who do not have 
kindergarten training. 

For the child speaking a foreign language 
at home, the kindergarten is especially 
helpful.— School Life, October, 1931. 
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Reverend Robert Jefferson Breckinridge 


Superintendent of Public Instruction from 1847 to 1853 


By Guy G. NICHOLS 


Reverend Robert Jefferson Breckinridge, 
Kentucky’s sixth superintendent of Public 
Instruction, was born March 8, 1800, at 
Cabell’s Dale, Fayette County, Kentucky. 
He was the son of Honorable John Breckin- 
ridge and Mary Hopkins Cabell. His 
early training was obtained in the schools 
of his native State under the able and 


ROBERT JEFFERSON BRECKINRIDGE 


efficient guidance of such notable teachers 
as Thompson, Wilson, Kean O’Hara, and 
Brock. 


His collegiate training was somewhat 
broad and varied in consideration of the 
times. In 1816, at the early age of sixteen, 
he entered Princeton College where he 
remained for a period of two years, exempli- 
fying an unusual ability as a student. In 
1818, he entered Yale where he spent the 
winter, then entered Union College, Sche- 


*Epitor’s NOTE: 


nectady, New York, where he was graduated 
with honors in the fall of 1819. 


Following graduation, he returned to 
Kentucky where he spent three years in 
the management of his mother’s farm in 
Fayette County. While here, he entered 
upon a rather systematic and compre- 
hensive course of study which was destined 
to place him in the forefront of America’s 
men of letters. Hesoon became a vigorous 
and dominant factor in both state and 
national politics, being elected to the 
Lower House of the Kentucky Legislature 
in 1825 where he served two consecutive 
terms with distinction, both to himself and 
his constituency. When only twenty- 
eight years of age, he was attacked by 
some strange malady from which he never 
fully recovered. Yet, in spite of his physi- 
cal weakness and almost constant pain, 
his long subsequent life was one rich in 
service, noble in purpose, and fruitful of 
results. 


At the age of thirty-two, he was ordained 
and licensed as pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church at Baltimore, Mary- 
land. While here, he wrote and published 
the “Act and Testimony,” and, under his 
able leadership, the Assembly of 1837 
passed the ‘‘celebrated acts” which settled 
the controversies for thirty years. He 
also edited and published a magazine, The 
Spirit of the Nineteenth Century, which 
resulted in the introduction of the “Bible” 
into the public schools of Baltimore. In 
1845, he was elected principal of Jefferson 
College at Cannonsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church where 
he remained for two years. In 1847, he 
again returned to Kentucky where he 
became pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Lexington. 


He was appointed superintendent of 
Public Instruction by Governor Owsley in 
1847, and, in 1849, was reappointed by 


Governor Crittenden. In 1851, he was 


This is the sixth of a series of brief articles dealing with Kentucky’s superintendents of Public Instruction, 


Robert Jefferson Breckinridge was Kentucky's sixth State superintendent. 
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elected the office by popular vote, being the 
first to obtain the office by vote of the 
people. This method of filling the office was 
provided in the Constitution of 1850. He 
held the office until 1853 after which he 
devoted his time and energies to writing, 
lecturing, and teaching. He is due con- 
siderable credit for the establishment and 
growth of the common school system of 
education in Kentucky. 


Mr. Breckinridge had much to do with 
the founding of the Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Danville, Kentucky, and, 
while here, edited and published a maga- 
zine, the Danville Review, as his special 
organ. He was honored with the privilege 
of delivering the oration at the laying of 
the cornerstone of the Henry Clay monu- 
ment at Lexington, Kentucky. During 
his active career, he delivered scores of 
sermons, speeches, and lectures annually, 
and contributed voluminously to the 
secular and religious papers, participating 
freely in all the religious and _ political 
issues of the day. His open letters to 
Doctor Wardlow in 1837, Charles Sumner, 
and William Seward in 1856; and upon the 
American question in 1855; to General 
John C. Breckinridge in 1860; on the 
temperance question in 1862; and upon the 
revision of the “Bible’’ in 1858, were 
extensively copied and read throughout 
the country. 


During the War Between the States, 
Doctor Breckinridge espoused the cause 
of the Union with considerable boldness, 
using both his pen and voice in support 
of the administration. The partisan news- 
papers of the day, especially those of 
strong pro-southern sentiments, accused 
him of indefensible language in reference 
to the Confederate sympathizers. After 
careful investigation, it was found that 
this charge was wholly unfounded. 


Doctor Breckinridge represented Ken- 
tucky as delegate to the Republican Con- 
vention which met at Baltimore in 1865. 
He was named temporary chairman and, 
in this connection, refused to allow the 
nomination of Andrew Johnson, as candi- 
date for vice-president, to be made unani- 
mous because of his distrust in him. His 
great moral fortitude and intellectual worth 
added strength to the cause of the govern- 
ment, not only in Kentucky but throughout 


the Nation as well. During the Civil War, 
he rose to his greatest height as a writer, 
statesman, and patriot: 

He was a man of singular qualities, 
possessing, as he did, an indomitable will 
and unquestioned courage; profound and 
sincere in his convictions; and, above all, 
he was a staunch supporter of high educa- 
tional ideals. His information covered 
every department of knowledge, and his 
capacity for labor was apparently without 
limit. As a debator and logician he never 
met his superior. His only published books 
were “Travels in Europe,’ ‘‘Knowledge of 
God Objectively Considered,” and “‘Knowl- 
edge of God Subjectively Considered,” 
but his various sermons, published essays, 
articles, and letters would make many 
volumes. He was twice married; first, 
March 11, 1823, to his cousin, Anna S. 
Preston, daughter of General Frank Preston 
of Virginia. She died in 1844, leaving a 
large family. In 1847 he was married to 
Mrs. Virginia Shelby, daughter of Colonel 
Nathaniel Hart, of Woodford County, Ken- 


‘tucky. In 1869, he resigned a professorship 


in Danville Seminary. After two years of 
continual suffering he died December 27, 
1871, in Danville, Kentucky, his last 
words being, ‘‘More light.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF PRE-SCHOOL PERIOD 


“From the psychological and educa- 
tional standpoint the conditions of the pre- 
school period are interesting and challeng- 
ing. 

Legally, the pre-school child has no 
educational status in this country. Com- 
pulsory education does not begin to 
operate in most states until the age of six. 
The tacit assumption is that it is not an 
educational period at all. Psychologically, 
nothing could be more erroneous than 
such an assumption . . . . Though he may 
not learn to read in the pre-school years, 
he is mastering the alphabet of life . . . 
The years of pre-school childhood are for- 
gotten but they do not ever completely 
depart; they are registered in the organiza- 
tion of the nervous system, and there they 
continue to dispose and to pre-dispose 
the latter day individual.’ —Arnold Gesell, 
Ph.D., M.D., Director of Yale Psycho- 
Clinic and Professor of Child Hygiene Yale 
Onwwersity. 





Tazation versus Education 


By J. C. JONEs, 
University of Kentucky 


The Kentucky Legislature went to smash 
last spring over the question of the imposi- 
tion of a sales tax, Ten thousand mer- 
chants gathered at Frankfort, asif with clubs 
in their hands, threatening any man with 
annihilation who dared vote for the one per 
cent sales tax. The arguments were in 


brief: 


1. That it would bankrupt half the 
merchants of the State since they would 
have to bear it. 


2. That it would only bring in about 
$6,000,000 and would cost $1,500,000, or 
25 per cent, to collect it. 


3. That it would create in Kentucky no 
less than 1,000 new “‘spoilsmen”’ as special 
tax collectors. 


Kentucky is now beginning to reap the 
harvest of this memorable sham battle. 
The budget was not balanced and the Ken- 
tucky public school system, which was the 
chief sufferer from the outcome, has been 
badly crippled. Much needed legislation 
was lost in the shuffle. No preparation 
was made to take care of the tens of thou- 
sands of starving families of the un- 
employed. 


When politicians, statesmen, and political 
bosses fight among themselves the people 


pay the bill. The youth of the State this 
year and next year are going to be called 
upon to pay for the failure of our statesmen 
to agree on a constructive program. 
They will pay for it in the curtailment of 
their educational facilities, the shortening 
of the school term and in a general break- 
down of educational facilities of the State— 
two years of their life which can never be 
recalled! There is only a certain period 
in the life of an individual when education 
can be given. If a child is deprived of an 
education during that period, he is deprived 
of it for the rest of his life. That is the 
tragedy of this battle which resulted in a 
deadlock. 


It is not too late for our statesmen to 
remedy this situation. A special session 
of the Legislature could and shpuld be 


called to repair the damage which has been 
done. We suggest a system of excise taxes 
which would bring in a sufficient amount 
of revenue to save our public school 
system and our State institutions. The 
tax which we suggest we believe would 
bring in a sufficient amount of revenue to 
take care of the situation and at the same 
time not meet with the opposition raised 
by the merchants and indeed not impose 
any serious burden upon anyone, because 
the taxes are laid not upon the necessities of 
life, but upon commodities which have an 
element of luxury in them. 


1. AN AMUSEMENT TAX. This 
would bring in 


2. A SOFT DRINK TAX. This 
would bring in more than 


. A CIGARETTE TAX. 
should bring in more than 

. A CHEWING GUM TAX. A 
one cent tax on each package 
would bring in 

. A PROPRIETARY MEDICINES 
AND COSMETICS TAX. This 
could be made to produce 

. A TAX ON CANDY. This could 
be madeto produce morethan.... 

. A TAX ON COFFEE, TEA‘AND 
SIMILAR BEVERAGES. This 
would produce 


. A TAX ON PARI-MUTUELS. 
A tax of 5 per cent on the money 
bet through the machines would 
bring in over 

A TAR YON GELECTRIC 
ENERGY. A tax of two mills on 


electric energy produced in Ken- 
tucky would bring in 


$ 1,000,000 


2,000 ,000 


This 
2,000 ,000 


500 ,000 


500 ,000 


1,000,000 


500 ,000 


1,000 ,000 


1,500,000 
$10 ,000 ,000 


Roughly speaking, this tax upon nine 
commodities would bring in an annual 
revenue of $10,000,000. This would save 
the public school system and institutions 
of the State from destruction. It would 
not seriously affect the merchants of the 
State, and it would not be an unnecessary 
burden on the poor of the State, because 
with the exception of electric power, the 
taxes are imposed on commodities that 
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are not absolutely essential to the routine 
life of the family. With the exception of 
coffee and tea and electric power, all of the 
items here, which we suggest should bear 
a tax, are luxuries. Even coffee and tea 
contain no food value. 


This is a sales tax it is true, but it is not a 


tax on meat and bread. It is not a tax on 
the essentials of life, and it is not a tax that 
falls most heavily upon the poor. Would 
the people of the State of Kentucky prefer 
to pay such taxes as these rather than see 
their school systems started on the way 
to ruin? We believe they would. Are 
those in authority willing to submit the 
case to the people to find out whether they 
prefer to submit themselves to such a tax 
or allow their school system to be ruined? 
This is a question which those in authority 
of the State of Kentucky might well give 
some careful consideration. 


It has been argued that it is expensive 
to call a special session of the Legislature. 
No one will deny that there is a certain 
amount of expense attached to the calling 
of a special session of the Legislature, but 
the people of Kentucky could afford to 
pay four times the cost of a session of the 
Legislature if for only once in their lives 
they got what they wanted at the hands 
of that body. The cost of holding a State 
Legislature is a mere pittance compared 
to the cost of disrupting and ruining our 
system of free public education. 


COURIER-JOURNAL’S NINTH 
ANNUAL SPELLING BEE 


Several of the one hundred counties 
enrolled in the Courier-Journal’s ninth 
annual State Spelling Bee have held 
their matches, but most of them have 
booked their final competitions to follow 
the Christmas vacation period. County 
and city superintendents of schools direct- 
ing the eliminations have sufficient leeway 
in the matter of dates, so that the matches 
may be set on dates that are convenient 
locally. County contests may be held at 
the most available date on or before April 
1, and champions still be eligible for the 
State contest, which will be held Wednes- 
day, April 19, at the opening of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association convention 
in Louisville. 


SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING AT 
ABSOLUTELY 

NO COST 


Of Paramount Importance 

to successful teaching are your personal 
conveniences. ‘Treat yourself to one of the 
famous ‘“ Buddy” memo books with your 
name inscribed in gold or to a beautiful 
silver and black automatic ‘“‘ Scribe’ pencil. 

All you need to do to secure one of these 
modern personal conveniences for teachers 
is to send to the undersigned the full names 
and addresses of Superintendents of Protes- 
tant Sunday Schools in your town or 
vicinity, and to state your choice of the 
two Handy Aids offered. 


The Only Requirements 
(1) Names must be bona fide. ’ 
(2) Complete address in each case, in- 
cluding Name, Street Address, Box Number 
or Rural Route (if any), Post Office, and 
State must be given. é 
(3) Your own name must be signed with 
full address, and choice of Handy Aid 
indicated. 
“ Buddy ” DO NOT DELAY! 


; Buddy 
ihe” WRITE TODAY 
: “ BUDDY ” OR 
ay emcee “ SCRIBE ” 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Dept. N, Elgin, Illinois 
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Be sure to mention 
this magazine when 





Thousands of certificates of merit in 
spelling are in the hands of superintendents 
of schools for distribution among school 
champions at the final county matches. 
These certificates of merit bear the signa- 
tures of the superintendents of schools 
and of Judge Robert W. Bingham, president 
and publisher of the Courier-Journal. 
County newspapers, luncheon clubs, 
teachers, boards of education, business 
men, parent-teacher associations and 
other organizations have provided cash 
and articles of merchandise as prizes for 
competing school champions in many 
counties. The Courier-Journal is offering 
a trip to Washington, $500, and dictionaries 
in the State Spelling Bee. 


Among the county champions already 
selected are Glen Davis, Casey County; 
James Cecil (no kin to the 1932 State 
champion), Nelson County; Burton Graves, 
Simpson County; Imogene Koger, Wayne 
County; Ora Foley, Russell County, 
Lura_ Keith, Larue County; Samuel 
Gregory Hayse, Grayson County, and 
Ruth Patton, Powell County. 








The Work of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Commission® 


By James W. CAMMACK, Jr. 


The work of the Kentucky Educational 
Commission has been under way for the 
past several months. The committee 
plan under which the commission is work- 
ing accounts in part for the apparent slow 
progress of this work. A review of this 
work at present, however, reveals that 
considerable progress is being made in 
assembling and interpreting data, to say 
nothing of the first division of the commis- 
sion’s report, which will be treated below. 
A large number of school people are having 
an opportunity to become familiar with the 
details of this program. This condition 
should facilitate the interpretation of the 
work of the commission to the public. 


Prior to the last session of our General As- 
sembly, Superintendent Richmond stated 
that he planned to request that the Legis- 
lature make provision for an educational 
commission whose duty it would be to 
make a study of public education in Ken- 
tucky and recommend a revision of our 
school laws. Superintendent Richmond 
stated that he felt that such a procedure 
was desirable in view of the need of a funda- 
mental reorganization of Kentucky’s public 
school system. Many of the needs of this 
system have been brought to light by 
studies made from time to time by graduate 
students, by members of the staff of the 
State Department of Education, and also 
by the recent report of the special Kentucky 
Education Association Program Com- 
mittee. Not the least of the needs pointed 
out was that of the desirability of a more 
adequate conception on the part of the 
citizens of Kentucky of the State’s respon- 
sibility for public education. 

Mr. Gordie Young, assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction, has sum- 
marized other needs as follows: 

1. A simplified state school code which 
provides for a progressive school system. 

2. A plan of school districting and school 
financing which will tend to produce an 


equity of educational opportunity for all 
the children of all the people. 

3. The maintenance of a school service 
such that certain levels of the service will 
not be maintained at the expense of other 
levels. 

4. Such organization of the schools as 
will make it possible for all the children 
of all the people to attend under desirable 
conditions. 

5. Unity on the part of the school forces 
of the State when presenting a school 
program to the General Assembly. 

The Legislature passed an act providing 
for such a commission, and the act set out 
that it should be the duty of the commis- 
sion ‘‘to direct a study of public education 
in Kentucky and report its findings to the 
governor and the General Assembly of this 
Commonwealth at the opening of its next 
regular session, with recommendations of 
such measures and such revision of our 
school code as may be found necessary for 
increasing the efficiency and equalizing 
the benefits of public education throughout 
the Commonwealth.” 

On April 9, 1932, Governor Laffoon 
appointed the following persons as members 
of this commission: 

Honorable James H. Richmond, super- 
intendent of public instruction and chair- 
man of the commission, in accordance 
with Section 3, of the Commission Act. 

Mrs. James G. Sheehan, president of 
the Kentucky Congress for parents and 
teachers, Danville. 

Dr. Frank L. McVey, president of the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Dr. H. H. Cherry, president of Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green. 

Mr. J. W. Bradner, superintendent of 
city schools, Middlesboro. 

Mr. H. W. Peters, county superintendent 
of Christian County schools, Hopkinsville. 


*A paper read at the annual meeting of the Kentucky Association of Colleges in Lexington, Ky., January 14, 1933, 
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Honorable Webb, 


Mayfield. 


Mr. Yancey Altsheler, wholesale grocer, 
Louisville. 


Honorable Ben Williamson, 
United States Senator, Ashland. 


Numerous statements have been made 
concerning the preliminary work of the 
commission, including some which are to 
be found in recent issues of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, an article published 
in the last bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, and a report printed in the 
December 31, 1932, issue of School and 
Society. These discussions are devoted, 
in the main, to rather detailed statements 
of the three major divisions of the commis- 
sion’s work, which include (1) aims, 
purposes, and objectives of public educa- 
tion; (2) organization and control; and (3) 
finance. 


At its meeting held in Frankfort, 
Thursday, January 12th, the commission 
considered the report of the Aims Com- 
mittee along with preliminary reports of 
the Organization and Finance Committee. 
The commission commended the committee 
for the splendid work it had done but 
asked that it reconsider a few phases of 
its report in light of the discussion. It is 
hoped that this report will be approved 
by the commission at an early date and 
distributed to the school forces soon 
thereafter. 

Due to the peculiar nature of this report, 
I shall devote a part of my time to its 
consideration; but before taking up the 
various phases of the report, I should like 
to discuss briefly some of the reasons for 
this particular division of the commission’s 
work. 

As plans were being developed for carry- 
ing on the commission’s program, it 
became quite evident that an attempt 
should be made to prepare a statement 
dealing with the fundamental philosophy 
and the principles underlying our program 
of public education. It was felt that this 
statement, expanded to include the philo- 
sophy underlying the various levels of the 
school system, should be helpful to those 
who were to undertake the tasks of defining 
the tangible aspects of a desirable public 
school program and of determining its 
costs and how the program might best be 
financed. 


W. J. attorney, 


former 


This plan of procedure was adopted and 
the committee dealing with philosophical 
problems was asked to prepare a state- 
ment on the aims, purposes, and objectives 
of public education. This title was chosen 
because it was felt that a comprehensive 
statement of the fundamental tenets of the 
philosophy of public education would 
cover its aims, purposes, and objectives, 
and, for want of a better title. 


Those who advanced this plan of pro- 
cedure felt that the commission would do 
well to attempt to direct the thinking of 
the school people and the public toward the 
place of the school in a democracy and 
toward the nature of the school environ- 
ment of the child rather than toward 
problems of school finance and the tangible 
aspects of the school program. The 
education of the child is the real reason 
for the existence of the school, but too 
often we scarcely reach the child and the 
purposes of the school in our thinking 
because we get lost in a maze of standards, 
details, and procedures having to do 
with organization, administration, finance, 
teachers, school buildings, and many 
other phases of the school program. 


How well this objective of the commis- 
sion will be attained remains to be seen; 
however, the Aims Committee is to be 
commended for the work it has done. 
It has done more than prepare a conven- 
tional statement. It is my opinion that 
this feature of the report of the commission 
will help to distinguish it from the usual 
survey report. 


If we give more than a passing glance 
to the recent report of the president’s 
Research Committee on Social Trends, we 
will do well to concern ourselves with the 
education of the child and the relationship 
of the school to other social institutions 
and stop quibbling over salaries, standard 
deviations, score cards, administrative 
details, school districting problems, credit 
hours, ad infinitum. It may be that we 
would have occasion to say much less 
about our techniques if we knew more 
about our problems. 


This report on Social Trends points out 
that we are approaching a new frontier. 
First we pass through an age of geo- 
graphical pioneering, then an age of techno- 
logical pioneering, and now we are nearing 
an era of adjusting human relationships 
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Undoubtedly, the schools will be a vital 
factor in the impending social adjustments. 
It seems safe to assume that the public 
school will come into its own soon and that 
no longer will the expression “Education 
Is a State Function,’’ continue to be a 
hollow phrase. The public will come to 
take more than a passing interest in the 
development of a good public school 
system. 


We are rapidly passing through a time 
of exaggerated ideas of individual indepen- 
dence and are coming to an era where 
interdependence shall be the watchword. 
Our school programs must be such that 
the children of this country may be 
afforded every opportunity to grow into 
well-developed and socialized individuals. 
There must be some degree of orderly 
arrangement and planning to the end that 
the functions of government may be 
performed more effectively and efficiently. 


Our social institutions can be readjusted, 
strengthened, and made more effective only 
through the proper evaluation and concep- 
tion of the functions they should perform; 
therefore, it seems only logical that the 
first problem undertaken by the commis- 
sion’s committee on aims, purposes, and 
objectives of public education was an 
attempt to make a clear statement of 
education for democracy, involving an 
analysis of the State’s responsibility for 
publiceducation. Under this topic the com- 
mittee discusses (1) schools maintained 
for the children, (2) educational progress 
and development in Kentucky, and (3) 
free public education accepted in principal 
in this State. 


The committee then passes to the aims 
and objectives of elementary education. 
It states that the aims and objectives of 
elementary education should be for each 
child (1) to develop a healthy body and 
wholesome mental attitudes, (2) to gain 
control of the fundamental subjects which 
are equally desirable for all, (3) to be given 
an understanding of social relationships, 
(4) to form the habit of thinking clearly by 
developing a proper sense of values, (5) to 
discover and develop his own aptitudes, 
and (6) to develop an appreciation of and 
a desire for worthwhile activities. 


Secondary education is treated next. 
The committee says that this level of 


public education should prepare one for (1) 
citizenship, (2) earning a living, and (3) 
how to use effectively leisure time. 


The committee states that the aims and 
objectives of higher education should be 
(1) preserving, interpreting, disseminating 
and applying knowledge, (2) developing 
the power to make personal and social 
adjustments, (3) creating intelligent and 
active citizenship, (4) furnishing a philo- 
sophic and religious background for ethical 
and spiritual interpretations, (5) preparing 
for economic and vocational sufficiency, (6) 
giving a cultural background for satis- 
factory living, and (7) training in fields of 
concentration. 


At the end of the statements on elemen- 
tary and secondary education, the com- 
mittee sets up what it considers desirable 
ideals and standards for these levels. 
These statements along with the general 
report on this division of the commission’s 
work will be of considerable service to 
other committees. If the commission’s re- 
port is accepted in theory and practice, then 
we have at least a foundation upon which to 
base the organization program of our 
public schools. I cannot say what changes 
will be made in the arrangement of this 
report before it is prepared for distribution, 
though it is improbable that many funda- 
mental changes will be made. 


We must not expect too much of our 
commission. About all it can do is to help 
us chart the way toward a better day for 
our school children. The actual improve- 
ment of school conditions rests on our 
shoulders. A fair measure of this respon- 
sibility rests on your shoulders, for no 
single group of people exerts as much 
influence on school matters as you do. 
You are the teachers of the public school 
forces. Only through years of hard work 
and planning can we hope to realize a more 
efficient and equitable school program for 
the children of the Commonwealth. Penn- 
sylvania school leaders have devised a 
ten-year plan for effecting this end. This 
Pennsylvania program follows two or 
three recent educational commission re- 
ports in that state. 

You have seen our teachers bear up 
under severe hardships this year but with 
the continued shrinkage of property valua- 
tions, it seems only logical to assume that 
next year’s school budgets on the whole 
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will]be around fifteen per cent lower than 
those for this year. It seems not improb- 
able}that the public schools will receive 
about two-thirds of the support in 1933-34, 
which they received in 1930-31. The 
commission cannot remedy this condition. 
It can only recommend practical economies 
to the end that essential phases of the school 
service may not be too severely crippled. 
The commission can, however, recommend 
policies and plans for operating and sup- 
porting the schools which will put them on 
a sounder basis in the future. 


It seems superfluous to tell you that as 
the public schools suffer, especially the 
secondary schools, so will your institutions 
suffer. Your development during the past 
two decades has paralleled that of the 
elementary and secondary schools. 


Let us recall that public elementary and 
secondary education in Kentucky is behind 
the average for the United States upon 
practically every significant basis of com- 
parison. In illustrating this fact, let us 
refer to the data for 1930-31 published in 
the recent circular of the Educational 
Research Service of the National Educa- 
tional Association. 


1. In the matter of attendance of 
pupils, the percentage of pupils enrolled 
which attended daily in continental United 
States was 83.7 per cent. For Kentucky 
the percentage was only 74.3 per cent. 


2. The average annual salary of 
teachers, principals, and supervisors in 
continental United States was $1,440. For 
Kentucky it was only $934. 


3. The total expenditures per pupil in 
average daily attendance in the public 
elementary and secondary schools in con- 
tinental United States was $106.43. For 
Kentucky it was only $56.56. 


Kentucky ranks fortieth among the 
states educationally according to the 
ranking made by Mr. Frank M. Phillips 
for the year 1930. 


According to the last biennial report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the total public school enrollment in Ken- 
tucky for the year 1930-31 was 593,381. 
Of this number 64,369 or only 10.8 per cent 
were in the public high schools. Kentucky’s 
rank in this respect is forty-third among 
all of the states of the Union. 


In the second place, there are glaring 
inequalities of educational opportunity, 
both in the different types of school 
districts in the State and also in the 
different geographical sections of the 


- State. You are all familiar with the 


notable contribution to the study of this 
problem made by Dr. Jesse Adams, of the 
University of Kentucky. Mr. W. C. Bell, 
of the State Department of Education, has 
also given much time to the study of this 
problem. Everyone who has seen the 
splendid large bar charts now being con- 
structed by Mr. Bell, which depict very 
vividly the striking financial inequalities 
existing in the different districts of the 
State, has been greatly impressed by the 
seriousness of this phase of Kentucky’s 
educational problem. Moreover, the Ken- 
tucky Educational Commission has been 
active in gathering extensive data and is 
now extensively studying this same prob- 
lem. The committee on finance, under 
Dr. H. H. Hill, has computed the total 
expenditures per pupil enrolled during the 
year 1930-31 for the three types of districts, 
city, graded school, and county. The 
figures for these three types of districts 
are $80.55 for the city districts, $51.75 for 
the graded school districts, and only $33.77 
for the county districts. This same com- 
mittee has determined the ten-year average 
expenditures per pupil enrolled for the 
decade (1921-22 to 1930-31) for the school 
children of the State grouped by counties. 
The range of these ten-year averages was 
almost exactly ten to one, from $122.91 for 
Kenton County to only $12.52 for Elliott 
County. 


In 1910, according to Mr. Mark Godman, 
there were only 6,942 pupils enrolled in 
the public high schools of the State. Con- 
trast this figure with the enrollment of 
almost 65,000 for the year 1930-31 already 
referred to, and in this same connection 
recall the familiar facts of how the growth 
and development of higher education in 
Kentucky, both public and private, have 
paralleled the growth of public secondary 
education. It is easy to see that the 
future of higher education in Kentucky is 
closely connected with the future of public 
secondary education in Kentucky. More- 
over, it has been pointed out that in spite 
of this great growth of secondary education 
within the State, Kentucky still ranks only 
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forty-third among all of the states upon 
the basis of percentage of public school 
enrollment in the high school. Not only 
should the members of the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges and Universities 
be interested in Kentucky’s public school 
program from the standpoint of the 
responsible type of citizenship they are 
supposed to exemplify, but also from the 
standpoint of the future of higher education 
in the colleges and universities of the State. 


The Legislature instructed the commis- 
sion to make a study of public education in 
Kentucky; therefore, it is to be assumed 
that public school workers must shoulder 
a large part of the responsibility for carry- 
ing on this work. The commission is 
quite cognizant, however, of the important 
contributions to education in Kentucky 
made by non-state institutions in the past 
and also of the work being done at present by 
these institutions. Several representatives 
of non-state institutions have been asked 
to serve on committees, and, doubtless, 
others will be asked to serve in the future, 
because the commission is following the 


plan of adding to the personnel of com- 
mittees and of creating additional com- 
mittees when there is need for such action. 
As the commission has already indicated, 
it seeks the co-operation and advice of all 
agencies interested in the development 
of a satisfactory public school system. 


As indicated earlier, the controlling 
purpose of the commission’s program is to 
aid in the development of a more effective, 
efficient, and equitable plan of public 
education for the Commonwealth. All of 
us can render greater service to the com- 
mission and to our Commonwealth if we 
adopt the philosophy expressed by Presi- 
dent Coffman, University of Minnesota: 


“Let those who wish to be political and 
industrial leaders receive the support they 
deserve. As for me, I should prefer to be 
known in the years to come as one who 
stood in these days for strengthening rather 
than weakening education; as one who 
helped to modify and adjust it to meet the 
demands of new problems and to prepare 
for a new day; as one who has not discarded 
the great tradition of America that uni- 
versal education is essential to public 
welfare and that a highly educated leader- 
ship is basic to human progress.” 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION TO MEET IN 
LOUISVILLE, APRIL 25-29 


By S. V. Nog, 


Louisville Public Schools, 
Publicity Chairman 


Immediately following the annual meet- 
ing of the Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville will act as host city to another 
great education association, namely the 
American Physical Education Association. 
It is already making elaborate plans to 
take care of 2,500 delegates who are 
expected from all parts of the United 
States and even from foreign countries. ;The 
membership of this association comprises 
over 10,000 members located in every state 
in the Union and in many of the countries 
throughout the world. 


The convention program giving detailed 
information of all activities starting Tues- 
day and ending Saturday at noon will be 
published later. 


All day Tuesday and on Wednesday 
morning, April 25th and 26th, visits to 
schools and other places of interest in and 
around Louisville will be conducted by the 
local committee. 


The local committee is planning many 
attractive social features for the week, one 
of which will be a famed Kentucky burgoo 
to be held on the summit of beautiful 
Jacob’s Park on Friday evening. Many 
attractive week-end excursions are also 
being planned for those wishing to leave 
the city, and Churchill Downs will offer 
attraction to many of those who wish to 
remain. 

The City Recreation Department, the 
Turners, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., 
and many school groups will hold a number 
of demonstrations which will provide much 
that is interesting and valuable to teachers 
in the field of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. 

This convention is only three months off 
and it is not too early to make plans now 
to attend. This is a rare opportunity for 
the teachers of physical education and 
health in Kentucky to meet the outstand- 
ing people of the country in these fields. 
The local committee feels that they can not 
afford to pass up this convention, 
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THE CITIZENS CONFERENCE ON 
THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


Washington, D. C., January 5, 6, 1933 


“Our Nation faces the acute responsi- 
bility of providing a right-of-way for the 
American child. In spite of our economic, 
social, and governmental difficulties, our 
future citizens must be built up now. We 
may delay other problems, but we cannot 
delay the day-to-day care and instruction 
of our children. 


“This conference is unusual, in that it 
invites the co-operation of men of widely 
different points of view in the consideration 
of our school and tax system from the 
standpoint of maintaining the welfare of the 
children of today. 


“Our governmental forces have grown 
unevenly and along with our astounding 
national development. We are now forced 
to make decisions on the merits of the 
various expenditures. But in the rigid 
governmental economies that are requisite 
everywhere we must not encroach upon 
the schools or reduce the opportunity of 
the child through the school to develop 
adequate citizenship. There is no safety 
for our Republic without the education of 
our youth. That is the first charge upon 
all citizens and local governments. 


“T have confidence that with adequate 
reduction of expenditures there can be 
ample amounts obtained from reasonable 
taxation to keep our school system intact 
and functioning satisfactorily. Those in 
charge of the schools must be willing to 
face conditions as they are, to co-operate in 
discarding all unnecessary expenditure, to 
analyze all procedures, and to carry for- 
ward on a solid basis of economy. But 
the schools must be carried on. 


“T wish to thank you for giving of your 
time and coming here to Washington for 
this meeting. I trust that out of it will 
come recommendations that will be of 
national significance. Above all, may I 
ask that throughout your deliberations you 
bear in mind that the proper care and train- 
ing of our children is more important than 
any other process that is carried on by our 
Government. If we are to continue to 
educate our children, we must keep and 
sustain our teachers and our schools.” 





SCRIPT LETTER CHARTS. An aid in teach- 
ing penmanship in all grades, and script forms in 
the primary grades. Valuable also in teaching the 
sequence of the letters. A set should be in every 
schoolroom, 


Eleven charts, each 8x26 inches, white on black, 
like reduced specimens above; gives all capitals, 
small letters and figures and life-size POSITLON 
CHART of arm, hand, and pen. Can be dis- 
tinctly seen from any part of the room. The 
letter forms used are from the popular and suc- 

: cessful state adopted GRAVES PROGRESSIVE 
COURSE IN HANDWRITING. Only 60c per 
set, postpaid. 

Each teacher should secure from her principal 
or superintendent her free copy of the Graves 
Handwriting Manual for Teachers which includes 
the Measuring Scale and Diagnostic Chart with 
Remedial suggestions; or we will mail a copy upon 
receipt of postage, 6c. Teachers should write for 
our free Correspondence Course in Handwriting, 
based upon the Graves system, adopted by the 
state; also a free sample of our KEEP-NEAT 
Paper Holder. 

The best work in handwriting can be done 
only when each pupil is supplied with an individual 
book of clean, attractive copies. Supplies may 
be purchased of your local bookseller or of our 
distributors, Central School Supply Company, 
Louisville. 


W. S. BENSON & CO., Publishers, Austin, Texas 














With these words, President Herbert 
Hoover appropriately opened the Citizens 
Conference on the Crisis in Education which 
he had called together January 5th and 6th, 
at Washington. g 


Seventy delegates and advisory experts 
represented the following organizations 
which accepted the invitation to participate 
in this conference: The American Council 
on Education; the American Farm Bureau 
Federation; American Federation of Labor; 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the National Grange. 


Federal loans to public school systems in 
states unable to maintain ‘reasonable 
standards” of education because of the 
depression was urged by the conference. 
Looking beyond the present emergency, 
the conference urged all governments, 
national, state, and community, to direct 
their attention to the immediate revision 
of their taxation systems. With the sup- 
port of the farm organization representa- 
tives, and several educators, the conference 
adopted a resolution that ‘immediate 
efforts should be made through the raising 
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of the general level of community prices, 
and correction of serious economic malad- 
justments, and otherwise, to increase the 
volume of income and purchasing power, 
and thus to provide the moneys necessary 
for a proper educational program.” 


A committee on Organization and Opera- 
tion headed by Superintendent Frank Cody, 
of Detroit, recommended that the length 
of the school year not be shortened; that 
the teaching load be not increased beyond 
the ability of the individual teacher to 
offer a reasonable standard of instruction 
to éach pupil; that the size of classes in 
special subjects such as art, music, etc., 
be made as large as that of the average 
academic class; and that all other possible 
economies in scnool costs should be effected 
before a readjustment of teachers salaries 
is made. 


Among other proposals approved by the 
conference were: 


The educational service should be 
accorded a high degree of priority in deter- 
mining the purposes and services which 
shall be supported by the states during a 
depression. 


The major wastes should be eliminated 
through the elimination of control and 
interference by politicians, of political 
appointments and of political corruption. 

Local governments and local school 
districts should be reorganized and con- 
solidated. 

Administrative control of the schools 
must be centralized in the superintendent. 

State administrative organization of 
education must be reorganized through the 
creation of a non-political and professional 


agency for the administration of the 
educational policies of the State. 

The State must assume the responsi- 
bility within its means of assuring adequate 
public education to all local communities, 
irrespective of their financial condition. 

The conference was closed with a 
challenge by secretary of the Interior Ray 
Lyman Wilbur in the following words: 

“We have all met here to discuss a very 
practical question, a question that is 
going to be decided in a thousand or more 
places, by school boards, by legislatures, 
perhaps by Congress, by superintendents 
of schools, and the decisions made by all 
of those individuals are going to determine 
in a large measure just what will happen 
to this generation of American children. 


“The likelihood of suddenly coming out 
to clear skies is not very great. We have 
to think, it seems to me, in terms of an 
emergency that will last over the decisions 
of this year. So that I ask you as you 
go back to your various communities and 
to your responsibilities to bear in mind 
that you came here for just one purpose 
and that was to see what could be done 
under our American system to be sure that 
our boys and girls of this particular period 
are not robbed of their birthright in 
education. 


“If you are going to pay school teachers, 
you have got to get the money to pay them, 
and that money now is going to be sought 
for from a dozen sources. So that we 
must take an aggressive attitude for the 
schools if we are going to see our children 
through. This is not a matter of passing 
resolutions. It is a matter of fighting, and 
there is no better thing to fight for than 
the American school child, and I want to 
leave with you as you go that challenge. 
Fight through for these American school 
children. Fight the highways, fight the 
politicians, fight all the groups—it’s worth 
while.” 


A SUPERINTENDENT’S ESTIMATE 
OF KINDERGARTEN 

“The study of kindergarten theory has 
done much to produce a change in the 
whole educational system everywhere. .. . 
Primary Education has been transformed 
largely as a result of kindergarten in- 
fluences.” —Wallis A. Sutton, Superintendent 
of Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 





Considerations in the Reorganization 
of a State School System’ 


By L. V. Cavins, 
Director of Research, State Department of Education, Charleston, West Virginia 


In the consideration of the ‘“‘Reorganiza- 
tion of a State School System” it is of 
paramount importance that the school 
people secure the confidence of one another. 
The very fact that we are attempting a 
reorganization implies that there is already 
an organization that has been in operation. 
And without doubt there are many persons 
working in the school system that believe 
that the present organization has merit. 
Any forward step or change of any kind 
calls for a campaign of instruction and 
deliberation in order to bring the minds 
of those concerned into agreement upon the 
proposed measures. It is not to be expected 
that fifty versatile school men would move 
forward in perfect unison along all lines 
of an investigation. Some, by their prepa- 
ration, experience, and general philosophy 
of education, are naturally better fitted to 
work out certain parts of the reorganization 
and deserve the confidence of others, who 
may be better fitted to work out’ other 
aspects of it. Hence, a mutual confidence 
in the ability and sincerity of one another 
is of utmost importance in any collabora- 
tion which has for its aim making changes 
in an established order. 


SELF-INTEREST SUGGESTS ADJUSTMENT— 
In making adjustments, in education 
today school men and ¢women have a 
common stimulant that is not always 
present. This urge or incentive might well 
be termed self-preservation. The man or 
woman today who does not see the neces- 
sity of making a complete reorganization 
of our educational system is blind to his 
own interests as a member of the teaching 
‘profession. The public is so imbued with 
the idea of economic adjustments and 
curtailments and retrenchments in every 
walk of life that for any one to resist this 
sentiment is to stand in his own pathway. 
The source of this urge for a revamping of 
our school organization from the layman’s 


point of view is economy. No reorganiza- 
tion is going to be satisfactory or be 
acceptable to the public that does not 
reduce school expenditures. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BETTER ORGANI- 
ZATION— The layman sees in the reorgani- 
zation, or new deal as it might be called, 
relief from taxation; the professional man 
sees in the demand for a reorganization an 
opportunity for bettering the organization 
so that school efficiency will be increased. 
The disposition to make changes, which 
seems to be in the air, can be utilized by a 
commission such as you have in Kentucky 
for the doing away of the traditional forms. 
of school administration which all progres- 
sive school administrators know are extrav- 
agant and wasteful. 


NEED OF A NEW PHILOsopHY—At this 
place some of the more academically 
inclined persons in this group are expecting 
me to list the ten fundamental principles 
of school administration outlined by Cub- 
berley or some other equally prominent 
educator. But I refrain from doing this, 
not because I do not recognize the wisdom 
of these principles, but because I realize 
that, as Superintendent Richmond pointed 
out in his address outlining the work of 
your educational commission, the “first 
need is a sound philosophy of state re- 
sponsibility for public education.” We 
must face our problem in the light of 
practical conditions which have recently 
forced us to adopt a new philosophy of 
economic adjustment, instead of approach- 
ing it from a theoretical solution suggested 
by traditional practices. School men, as 
well as laymen, must see the need of new 
bases upon which new principles of ad- 
ministration must be worked out. Like it 
or not, the need for this adjustment is 
such that it is likely to be revolutionary. 
We must adopt a philosophy in keeping 
with the unprecedented conditions with 


*Read before the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, Frankfort, Kentucky, December 8, 1932, 
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which we are confronted. We must know 
these conditions as they actually exist, 
and knowing them make the kind of re- 
organization which straight-forward. scien- 
tific business-like management demands 
that we should make. 


Our Democracy DEPENDS ON UNI- 
VERSAL EpUCATION—A great many persons 
who have thought seriously upon the 
matter recognize that the preservation of 
our democratic form of government is a 
matter of grave concern. We dare not 
assume that our democracy will continue 
indefinitely irrespective of the violation of 
the principles upon which it is founded. 
I desire to repeat Superintendent Rich- 
mond’s reference to a quotation from the 
famous address given by Dr. Judd last 
year at the Washington meeting of Super- 
intendents. Dr. Judd, by the way, is the 
author of a book entitled ‘‘Democracy in 
Education.” He says, “When all the 
people of the earth are beginning to realize 
that a free, universal education is the only 
sure guaranty of civilization, shall we 
falter and withdraw from an educational 
program which has been one of the 
characteristic features of our Democracy?”’ 
We should see that the present economic 
stringency threatens free universal educa- 
tion and this, as Dr. Judd has said, is one 
of the characteristic features of our De- 
mocracy. Let us not accept this statement 
merely upon the authority of another, 
but let us see just why it does. In times 
of sudden inundations it is the low lands 
that are first submerged. From every 
state in the Union we are hearing of 
isolated instances of the closing of schools. 
Particularly is this true of those states 
that depend upon local taxes for their 
support. Even among some of the wealth- 
ier states of the Union, where levy limita- 
tions have cut down local revenues, school 
authorities have been forced to close their 
school doors. If the waves of depression 
sweep on, you can see for yourselves the 
effect it will have upon universal education. 
Hence, I say that Superintendent Rich- 
mond is quite right in urging upon the 
educational commission that it accept as 
fundamental to a solution of the educa- 
tional problems of Kentucky the philosophy 
of state responsibility for education. If 
this philosophy is accepted in all that it 


implies, we have made a decided step in 
the reorganization of a state school system. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY FOR EDUCATION— 
If the state is to assume the responsibility 
for education, it must have some duly 
authorized agency which shall be charged 
with this responsibility. The logical agency 
to assume this responsibility is a State 
Board of Education. If this responsibility 
is to be definitely lodged, it goes without 
saying it must be lodged in a single board. 
In the state survey of education in West 
Virginia this is one matter that was given 
a great deal of consideration. After study- 
ing for weeks the workings of our school 
system, which included a Board of Governors 
for our state university, the Board of 
Control, which had authority in all fiscal 
matters, and the Board of Education, 
which had charge of normal schools, high 
schools, and elementary schools, the survey 
staff of prominent experts was practically 
unanimous in its recommendation of a 
unified board. 


I. CENTRAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 


I maintain that it is difficult to develop 
a unified plan of education without a single 
board of education. If this authority is 
vested in different agencies there is bound 
to be diversity of opinion in educational 
policies. Where this authority is divided 
between several boards and administered 
by a state superintendent independent in 
authority of any of the boards, as he is in 
our state, the influence which the state 
should exert in the control of educational 
affairs is seriously impaired by the divided 
authority, duplication of responsibility, 
and the lack of co-ordination inherent in 
such a plan. The efficiency and dispatch 
which is demanded by pressure of economic 
conditions of today will not tolerate the 
kind of delay, vacillation, and evasion that 
characterize the workings of a multiplicity 
of governing bodies. Hence, the first step 
in creating an efficient school system is the 
establishment of a State Board of Educa- 
tion which is charged with the responsibility 
of formulating the general educational 
policies, academic and fiscal, of the state 
for elementary, secondary, and _ higher 
education. This central administrative 
board should employ trained individuals 
who can collect for it full information about 
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the operation of the various divisions of the 
public school system. It should be respon- 
sible for the sifting of this information so as 
to inform the Legislature where certain 
developments should be made and where 
existing tendencies of undesirable expansion 
should be checked. In this way the petty 
jealousies and rivalries which have resulted 
in the uneven and irregular development 
of certain levels of education can be con- 
trolled and a co-ordination and uniformity 
of progress secured. 


CONFLICT IN VIEWS OF SEPARATE 
Boarps—I will admit that this point is 
open to argument and it should, and no 
doubt will, receive full consideration. I 
only wish I had time to review the findings 
of the survey staff in West Virginia which 
led us to make the recommendation. 
Personally, I believe the vacillation on the 
part of our Legislature to adopt progressive 
school legislation, and particularly revenue 
measures, is largely due to the conflict in 
opinions and policies of the various boards 
among which the authority is divided. 


APPOINTMENT OF STATE BoarpD—The 
cure for such defects in the organization 
of an educational system of a state is a 
central board competent to survey the 
needs of the state and to formulate 
policies without regard to local pressure 
and without interference from other boards 
exercising contro]. As stated above, this 
central board should operate on the basis 
of carefully formulated information which 
makes possible exact comparisons of the 
institutions of the state. Such a board 
should not be a salaried board, but should 
be made up of representative citizens 
appointed by the governor with the 
approval of the Senate. The board should 
be made up of seven or possibly nine 
members, appointed for terms of seven or 
nine years, and subject to reappointment. 
It should act upon all matters of general 
policy relating to public education, elemen- 
tary, secondary, and higher. It should 
elect as its chief executive officer a commis- 
sioner of public education, and should 
appoint all officers in the institutions of 
higher education. 


II. THE OFFICE OF STATE Com- 
MISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Judged by approved§ administrative 
theory and practice as just indicated, the 


State Board of Education should be given 
authority to choose that state commissioner 
of education. In formulating a policy for 
the improvement of a state educational 
system perhaps the most fundamental 


- consideration is the development of a 


proper conception of the importance of the 
office of state superintendent, or commis- 
sioner of education, which ever you desire 
to call him. As the executive officer of 
such a board as is just outlined the superin- 
tendent should be a man of expert leader- 
ship, possessing knowledge and ability of 
the highest order. The requirements and 
compensation of the superintendent should 
be in keeping with this conception. The 
term of office of the superintendent should 
be four years, subject to reappointment. 
Liberated from _ political consideration, 
the superintendent is free to select a staff 
purely upon the basis of merit. Every 
member of the state department of educa- 
tion should be selected strictly upon his or 
her ability to perform the service demanded 
in that particular division. 


Ill. 


The efficiency of any organization is 
dependent largely upon the relationship of 
its various governing bodies. In order for 
the full influence of the state administra- 
tion to be effective there must be an inter- 
relation of state and local units that permits 
of effective co-operation. In the light of 
our present need for economy the impor- 
tance of this relationship is clearly revealed. 
One fact that the critics of our educational 
system in West Virginia seem to have 
overlooked is that the local authorities have 
full authority over the school expenditures 
of their respective districts. The only 
modification of this statement is the state 
salary schedule and limitation of levies. 
But the money that is expended is almost 
completely in the hands of the local boards. 
And yet, nine-tenths of the criticism that 
we hear is directed at the state superinten- 
dent, the state board, and the state 
department of education. It is obviously 
unfair to criticise state authorities and 
agencies for expenditures over which they 
have no control. If state agencies are to 
be held responsible for reducing school 
expenditures, they should be given some 
say in the control of local educational 
affairs. For if money is to be saved it 


County BoAarD OF EDUCATION 
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must be saved where it is spent by better 
management of local school affairs. In 
other words, if we are going to reduce 
school expenditures we must go into the 
local communities and show local school 
administrators how it is done. While 
everyone who stops one moment to think 
about the matter recognizes that this is 
the only way it can be done, yet we have 
become so provincial in our educational 
philosophy that we resent the thought of 
attempting to say to any community how 
it should conduct its schools. And, as a 
result, the American people are paying 
millions upon millions of dollars every year 
in homage to this god—local autonomy. 


Here, again, we see the need of applying 
the philosophy of state responsibility of 
education. As the state is called upon to 
contribute a still greater proportion of the 
total cost of education it is only logical 
that it exercise more and more authority 
in the expenditures of that money. And 
yet, it is surprising to see how little the 
states, as a rule, are doing to control local 
expenditures. New York is a striking 
example of a state that increased state 


participation in cost over $50,000,000 yet 
made almost no change in the control of 


local administration. In fact, in so many 
states the financial contribution made by 
the state has tended to encourage and 
perpetuate local habits of extravagance 
and wastefulness. 


In a recent financial and administrative 
survey which Dr. Dawson and I were 
directing in Mercer County, West Virginia, 
we worked out a consolidation program 
which would very clearly provide a fine 
consolidated school center and abandon 
some fifteen or twenty one- and two-room 
schools. We found that in the proposed 
project eighteen teachers could do the work 
of twenty-nine and thereby reduce the 
total cost over $10,000 a year. But the 
local authorities pointed out that by doing 
so their state aid, which was based upon 
the number of teachers employed, would 
be reduced more than they would save. 
In other words, there was no thought paid 
in the minds of the local officials to the 
savings in state contribution. 


States HAVE LITTLE INFLUENCE ON 
LocaL AFFAIRS—It is almost ludicrous, 
when one attempts to look at the school 
system as a whole, to see how timid state 


authorities have been in taking a hand in 
the fiscal affairs of school boards. Instead 
of approaching the matter directly they set 
up academic standards regarding certifica- 
tion and the curriculum that are intended 
indirectly to affect costs. Most of these 
standards I fear have the effect of increasing 
costs. What should be done is to perfect 
an organization that will enable educational 
leaders to bring their knowledge and experi- 
ence of school economies to bear directly 
upon local school administration. Every 
one knows that the large number of small 
units of local government and the method 
of financing schools have built up barriers 
to unified school management. No state, 
perhaps, furnishes a better opportunity to 
observe this conflict between small and 
large units of school administration than 
does Kentucky. Educators all over the 
country have watched the efforts progres- 
sive school men have made to secure the 
county as the unit and the fight the re- 
actionaries have put up to immortalize the 
little red school house. About the time I 
cite Kentucky as an example of the larger 
unit, some one replies, ‘‘They tried the 
county unit in Kentucky, but found it was 
a mistake and are returning to the local 
district.” Consequently, I realize that 
any thing I may say will be immediately 
discounted by all believers in the perpetua- 
tion of the district as the unit of school 
administration. However, I want to say 
that for the last four years I have taken a 
trip each year to study the workings of some 
type of county organization. I went first to 
the historic Montgomery County of Ala- 
bama, next to the Piedmont Valley of North 
Carolina, next to Arkansas, and just a few 
weeks ago I visited the much talked of 
Webster Parish of Louisiana. Every trip 
I have taken has strengthened my faith in 
the county as the most efficient and 
economic unit there is in school organiza- 
tion. It is vastly superior to the district 
or township. It is my observation that the 
more authority county officials have in 
matters of education throughout the county 
the more efficient and more economical 
schools become. Hence, the third step in 
the organization of a state school system 
is the establishing of a county board of 
education, elected at large by a vote of the 
people. This board should have the con- 
trol of educational affairs in the county 
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subject to the general supervision of the 
professional officers of the state. 


RELATION OF STATE AND COUNTY 
AGENcIES—And here we come to the most 


difficult step in the outlining of a state_ 


school system, viz.: Determining the rela- 
tion of the county and state agencies. 
Modern trends in the demands for more 
business-like school administration, and 
the participation of state support, suggest 
that this link be strengthened; yet, today, 
in most states, it may almost be said to be 
the missing link in our state school system. 


STATE SHOULD SET UP MACHINERY TO 
ADMINISTER—THE MINIMUM PROGRAM—A 
great many authorities in school adminis- 
tration believe that the state should finance 
the minimum school program set up by the 
state. There may be some question as 
to whether the state should set up a mini- 
mum school program for local units. 
Practically every state in the Union does it, 
however. This fact would seem to estab- 
lish the authority and the responsibility 
of the state todoit. Assuming that it has 


the authority and that it should set up 
a minimum program of education, it seems 
only logical that the state should be 
responsible for the financial support of 


such a program as it prescribes. But 
whether it supports it or not, it has no 
business to prescribe a given educational 
program as a minimum and make no pro- 
vision for the administration of it. It is 
worse for an individual or a state to refuse 
to set up a requirement than to set it up 
and fail to enforce it. I insist that this is 
being done all over the United States. 
State authorities are giving the people the 
impression that they are getting equality 
of educational opportunity and point to a 
minimum term and uniform salary schedule 
and rules for certification as evidence. But 
every school administrator in this audience 
knows that there is not a state, hardly a 
county in the Nation, that can boast of a 
real minimum program that is being offered 
to all children in the state or county. And 
why is this? It is because the state does 
not make provision for the administration 
of a minimum program. It matters little 
how many laws a state may place on its 
statute books; unless it makes provision 
for the enforcing of those laws they had 
just as well not beenacted. Prohibition is 


not the only legislative enactment that has 
failed to be enforced. And to show that I 
still have some fighting spirit left after the 
election, I maintain that the failure of the 
Eighteenth Amendment lies in not setting 
up the proper administrative machinery 
to enforce it. And speaking seriously, a 
great many of our minimum school laws 
are just as big a farce, because there is not 
sufficient provision made in our school 
organization to see that a real minimum 
program, such as the law intends, is 
actually provided. 


INEQUALITIES IN EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITY—Those of you who have had 
experience in a state department and have 
had a chance to see the state as a whole I 
believe will confirm this statement. How- 
ever, I do not want you to accept this 
statement on my word or the word of any 
casual observer. For eighteen months I 
have been accumulating evidence on this 
one point. Our Bureau of Research has 
worked out a method of measuring educa- 
tional opportunity. I have not time to 
explain in detail how the index is deter- 
mined, but applying this index we have 
found that some of our counties, like Ohio 
County in which Wheeling is located, have 
an index of seventy-five, whereas several 
other counties have an index of less than 
ten. And this occurs in a state purporting 
to have an eight-month minimum term and 
a uniform salary schedule. The differences 
can be traced to differences in administra- 
tion. A study of the index of opportunity 
in districts reveals still greater variation, 
even in the same counties. I am sorry to 
say it, but despite such men as Dr. Jaggers 
and other able school supervisors, a great 
deal of the administration so-called of rural 
education is purely a farce. The organiza- 
tion and financial support for administra- 
tion is such that it cannot be otherwise. 
In nine-tenths of the states in the Union 
there isn’t the semblance of the much 
talked of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. Professor Adams’ ‘Study in the 
Equalization of Educational Opportunities 
in Kentucky,” gives you all the evidence 
you could desire to prove that this state- 
ment is true in Kentucky. 


AN OPPORTUNE TIME FOR REORGANI- 
ZATION—It may be fortunate for the cause 
of education that the depression is forcing 
us to examine our set-up for education with 
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the view of reorganization. I believe the 
pressure will strengthen the hands of pro- 
gressive school leaders, who have advocated 
many of the changes which will correct 
these evils. The public is in a mood just 
now to listen to some of these suggestions; 
in fact, it is in a mood to say that unless 
the school men do something about it, 
that the laymen will take a hand in the 
adjustment. I have very little new to 
suggest in the matter. I feel confident 
that this commission will get at the seat of 
the difficulty and provide a remedy. 
The leading school men in your own state 
know, and have known, what should be 
done. About all I can say is that your 
analysis of the situation, so far as you have 
gone, is correct and that your method of 
of procedure is the best that any state in 
the Union has undertaken. You must 
revise your school laws so that they will 
provide for the administration of a unified 
system of education in a uniform manner. 
You must adopt a unit of administration 
that will permit of effective practice. 
You must develop a corps of trained 
teachers and school supervisors and admin- 
istrators that know when children are get- 
ting a real education and who know how to 
give it to them. 


RELATION OF GOVERNING SCHOOL 
BoprEs—But not to evade the question 
of how to relate the governing bodies in a 
school system, I shall return to what I said 
is one of the most puzzling problems before 
us, viz.: How to relate the state and local 
agencies so that a unified school program 
may be carried out. Unification in an 
educational organization, as in any other 
kind of organization, means a_ tying 
together of educational agencies and a co- 
operation of school authorities. School 
people have such a horror of being tied into 
anything, and this accounts in a large 
measure for our present lack of a unified 
system of education. School teachers 
qucte with gusto the passage from the 
great American, ‘“That all women are born 
free and equal’’—excuse me, I should have 
said ‘‘men,”’ but I was thinking when I said 
that of some women I have known. Now 
while we are all alone and on good friendly 
terms, let us admit it, isn’t this pretty 
much the reason we have failed to have a 
unified educational system in most of our 
states? Isn’t there a latent fear in the 


mind of every schoo! administrator that 
if he ties in with others that he will be 
sacrificing some of his freedom and that 
he may be compelled to accept the other 
fellow’s views here and there? If I am 
correct in this psychological analysis of 
voluntary co-operation, then I am correct 
in saying it is the state’s business, if it is to 
assume the responsibility for education, to 
tie these educational agencies together so 
that they will be compelled to work 
harmoniously for the common good. I 
believe that Carlyle, in his discussion of the 
“Nigger Question,’’ as his essay is worded, 
expressed a great truth when he said, “If 
Quasha will not work, Quasha must be 
whipped and made to work.’ I think the 
same philosophy applies to every one of us 
today, school men not excepted. Only I 
would change it slightly and say, if school 
officials will not co-operate, the state must 
set up an organization that will compel 
them to co-operate. 

Specifically, then, how can the state and 
local authorities be tied together so that 
they can work most effectively? My sug- 
gestions in answer to this question may not 
be very satisfactory. Whether my answer 
is of any help to you or not, I feel confident 
that I have brought to this commission the 
most vital question confronting the problem 
of reorganization. 


IV. APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT 


You will recall that I stated earlier in my 
paper that the reorganization is likely to 
be revoluntionary rather than evolutionary. 
Doctor Cubberley says, ‘“‘The necessary 
reorganizations are of such a fundamental 
character that they will have to be super- 
imposed from above, sweeping away from 
before them the opposition of both county 
and district school officials. The state, 
in the exercise of its inherent right to 
demand constructive reforms, must demand 
a reorganization of rural education which 
will create a system adopted to modern 
rural educational needs, one under which 
business can be transacted in a modern 
manner, and one under which rapid progress 
along modern lines will be possible. The 
district system of school organization and 
administration, with its horde of unintel- 
ligent trustees, will need to be swept aside 
for a county unit of school organization 
and administration.”’ 
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I am in hearty accord with Cubberley 
in this view, and for that reason I would 
recommend an organization that extends 
the control of the state to the local unit. 
Delaware and Maryland, as you know, 


have done this in a very effective manner. - 


I am inclined to favor Maryland’s set-up in 
this particular, except I would not approve 
of the governor’s appointing the members 
of the county board. As I have already 
indicated, I think the county board of 
education should be elected at large by the 
citizens of the respective counties. 


But, in order to relate the state and 
county agencies, I would recommend that 
the State Board of Education set up the 
qualifications of the county superintendent 
and that the county board appoint the 
superintendent, but that the appointment 
of any person as superintendent by the 
county board of education should not be 
valid without the written approval of the 
state superintendents of schools. 


V. THE County SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS 


Since the nature of the co-operation of 
the state and local educational agencies is 
dependent largely upon the kind of county 
superintendent employed, it is of the utmost 
importance that the qualifications of this 
officer be rather exacting. As just stated, 
the State Board of Education should be free 
to fix these qualifications. The county 
superintendent should nominate for appoint- 
ment by the county board of education 
all the professional, clerical, statistical, 
and stenographic assistants of the office. 
I do not believe I should go as far as 
Maryland has gone in saying that the pro- 
fessional assistants of the county superin- 
tendent should be approved by the state 
superintendent. The general rules regard- 
ing their qualifications, number, and 
salaries, however, should be fixed by 
the State Board of Education. 


In thinking upon these recommenda- 
tions, I am aware of the fact that Kentucky, 
at present, has 378 different school systems 
in the State; that 120 of these may be 
termed county; 68 city; and 190 indepen- 
dent graded districts. Far be it from me 
to go farther than to make these general 
suggestions as to state and county organi- 
zations. I will leave that task of organiza- 


tion within the county to Doctor Jaggers, 
who has just outlined an educational 
program for the average Kentucky county. 
You have the same problem that every 
other state has in working out the relation- 
ship between county, city, and graded 
district superintendents. I will frankly 
confess that I do not know what your bones 
of contention are in Kentucky, but I will 
venture the prophesy that some of them lie 
in the conflict of authority between these 
officers. . 


On this point I merely wish to say what 
I said a few years ago to the superintendents 
of my own state, viz.: That I do not 
think you are going to have very much 
more time for the settlement of some of 
these disputes. That unless you come to 
an amicable decision before long the public 
will settle them for you. I accredit the 
limitations of levy, which was so over- 
whelmingly passed at our recent election, 
to the stubbornness of superintendents of 
city, county, and independent districts to 
accept a reasonable compromise in the 
matter of school support and administra- 
tion. They were so jealous both of their 
money and of their administrative prowess 
that they were unwilling to share either 
with their less fortunate brothers. As a 
result, our entire educational system is 
practically in the hands of the receiver, 
and I am convinced that he doesn’t know 
what to do with it. 


In brief, then, the school organization 
that I would recommend should have (1) 
a single State Board of Education, of 
seven or nine members, appointed by the 
governor and approved by the Senate. 
This board should appoint (2) a state 
superintendent, or commissioner of educa- 
tion, for a period of four years, subject to 
reappointment. The system should have 
(3) acounty board of five or seven members, 
elected at large. This board should 
appoint (4) a county superintendent sub- 
ject to the written approval of the state 
superintendent. The county superinten- 
dent shouid have the power to nominate 
to the county board his professional and 
clerical assistants. The State Board of 
Education, through its executive officer 
and his staff of educational experts, should 
have general supervision of all aspects of 
public education and provide rules and 
regulations for its administration. 
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AUDUBON BIRD PICTURES AND 
LEAFLETS FOR BIRD-STUDY 


(The Audubon Bird Pictures are 54%x8% 
inches, all in natural colors.) 


The National Association of Audubon 
Societies announces that through the 
generosity of its friends it is again enabled 
to furnish colored bird-pictures and leaflets 
to school teachers and pupils of the United 
States and Canada. 


The plan is very simple. The teacher 
may explain to the pupils that they are 
going to form a Junior Aububon Club and 
have a few lessons, from time to time, 
about some of the more common North 
American birds. The teacher will also 
explain that each child wishing to be en- 
rolled must bring a fee of ten cents in 
return for which he will receive a set of 
six beautifully colored bird-pictures made 
from original paintings by America’s lead- 
ing bird-artists. Accompanying each of 
these pictures, there also will be a leaflet 
with four pages of text, written by well- 
known authorities on bird-life. This will 
tell in an entertaining way about the habits 
of the birds, their courtship, their songs, 
their nests, their food, their winter and 
summer homes, their travels, their enemies 
and many other facts of interest. There 
is furnished, too, with each leaflet an out- 
line drawing of the bird which the pupil 
may fill in by copying from the colored 
plate. Every child in addition receives a 
beautiful Audubon Button of some favorite 
bird in color which is a badge of member- 
ship in the Club. A new set of pictures 
and leaflets is furnished every year to all 
who wish to repeat this plan of bird-study. 


Every teacher who is successful in form- 
ing a club of twenty-five or more receives 
free a year’s subscription to the Magazine 
Bird-Lore, which is the world’s leading 
popular periodical devoted entirely to 
birds. When a teacher is unable to form 
a club of as many as twenty-five a sub- 
scription to Bird-Lore is not given, but 
the bird-study material is supplied the 
children where as many as ten are enrolled. 
This undertaking costs the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies twenty 
cents for every child enrolled, and this 
means that the material is actually furnish- 
ed at half the cost of publication and dis- 
tribution. 


Junior Audubon Clubs have become very 
popular in many of the schools in the United 
States and Canada, and altogether more 
than four and one-half million members 
have been enrolled in bird-study under 
this arrangement. Many teachers make a 
practice of renewing the work every year, 
as they have found by experience that far 
better results are obtained where the work 
is given continuity. For instance, a child 
who every year for five years has brought 
his fee of ten cents has had the opportunity 
of studying thirty birds, and if properly 
instructed has saved all his leaflets and 
colored pictures which have been bound 
together in a little book. Last year 
161,384 boys and girls were members of 
Junior Audubon Clubs. 


All the teacher needs to do is to explain 
this bird-study plan to the pupils, collect 
their ten-cent fees and send them in, and 
the material will be forwarded immediately. 
If preferred, however, our circular of 
explanation, ‘‘An Announcement to 
Teachers,’’ together with sample leaflet will 
be sent to any teacher making request. 

T. GILBERT PEARSON, President, 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
(Home Office) 1775 Broadway, New York 
City. 





HONOR ROLL 


The following counties, cities, and grade schools 
have remitted membership dues on one hundred per 
cent basis for the districts and state associations 
since last issue of the JOURNAL: 


Superintendent 


R. I. Glover 
RM Os oatoees os oats So ats es ats ieee J. W. Snyder 


Counties 
Hancock 


Cities and Grades Superintendent 


Paintsville H.R. Brown 

Geo. H. Tingley School, Louisville. . .Sallie J. Snyder 

Shawnee School, Louisville Julia T. Steinberg 

California School, Louisville. . . Helen Weaver 

John Marshall School, Louisville. ..... E.R. Martin 
Albert Brandeis School, 

Jennie T. Summers 

G. W. Campbell 

Tullus Chambers 


Lawrenceburg Chas. O. Ryan 
ERR Ee ree E. L. Swetnam 
Brodhead E.F. Norton 
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COUNTY SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION LAW UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


The decision of the Court of Appeals in 
declaring the County Superintendent Law 
unconstitutional is appreciated by ll 
progressive school people. In all of the 








CHARLES G. FRANKLIN 


legislative sessions since 1920 the Ken- 
tucky Education Association has vigorously 
protested any change in the manner of 
electing county school superintendents. 


Hon. Charles G. Franklin, Madisonville, 
was employed by the Association to file 
suit testing legality of Senate Bill No. 23. 
All members of our profession greatly 
appreciate his victory and commend his 
efficient service. 


SCHOOLS SAVED FROM SPOILSMEN 


The act providing for the popular 
election of county school superintendents 
on partisan ballots is held unconstitutional 
by the Court of Appeals. They will con- 
tinue to be appointed by the county board 
of education. This reform has survived 
another attack of political spoilsmen. For 


lature was 


thirteen years at six successive sessions of 
the Legislature re-actionary attempts have 
been frustrated, once by executive veto; 
this time by the court. 

Much of the evil work of the 1932 Legis- 
rendered harmless by its 
illegality; the proposal to refund the 
treasury deficit in long-term bonds without 
a referendum, the emasculation of Louis- 
ville’s registration law, the removal of 
control over the Jefferson County police 
from the head of the government. Rape 
of non-partisan institutional management 
already has been accomplished and the 
Legislature only legalized the existing 
spoils system. 

These things and the degradation of the 
county superintendent were parts of the 
same legislative pattern. They were traded 
through. The county superintendent bill 
was adopted into the program to secure a 
few votes for other things the administra- 
tion or the lobby desired, including the 
passage of the sales tax by the House. It 
is of hopeful significance, however, that in 
order to pass the county superintendent 
bill it was necessary to accept the com- 


promise which invalidated the measure. 
Counties containing cities of the first and 
second class were exempted from its opera- 
tion, and voters in third- and fourth-class 


independent city school districts were 
disfranchised for county school elections, 
while residents of independent graded 
districts were allowed to vote, a fatal dis- 
crimination. 

The victory was one for the Kentucky 
Education Association, which sponsored the 
litigation. This represents the organized 
educational forces of the State, including 
superintendents, teachers, and the college 
group. They were helpless against the 
lobby at Frankfort; but they have demon- 
strated that educational thought, leader- 
ship, and ranks are united in favor of 
keeping the county school head out of 
poisonous, partisan politics. In this respect 
the enactment of the bill and the litigation 
were informative. They exposed the 
spoilsmen as standing alone. Demagogues 
no longer can appear on the floor of the 
Legislature claiming to have the interests 
of the schools at heart, unless upon the 
assumption that those who are best in- 
formed and have charge of the schools are 
not interested in their welfare—The 
Louisville Courier-Journal, January 28th. 
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ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
THE APRIL CONVENTION 


Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN 


The program committee, consisting of 
the president of the Association and,the 
chairman of the departmental groups, are 











Mrs. RutH BryAN OWEN, 
United States Representative 


rapidly completing programs for the sixty- 
third annual meeting of Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. The convention is to 
be held in Louisville, April 19,20,21, and 22, 
1933. Officers of the Association are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to present a program 
that may be commended by the school 
people generally. Accordingly, a number 
of notable speakers have been employed 
for the convention. 

Contracts for out-of-state talent have 
been closed with the following: Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, New York City; Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen, United States Representative; 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, director William Hood 











Dr. CHarRLes H. Jupp 


Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ; Roe Fulkerson, noted Kiwan- 
ian; Dr. John A. Lapp, director National 
Rehabilitation Association; Dr. Eikenberry, 
University of Cincinnati; Dr. Chas. H. 
Judd, Chicago University; Dr. James S. 
Tippett. University of Missouri, and 
Mattie E. Thomas, Rural School Super- 
visor, South Carolina. 

In addition to the above a number of 
outstanding local speakers will be used 
on the program. 

Arrangements are being made for the 
usual commercial exhibit in connection 
with the convention. Prices of display 
space have been substantially reduced. 
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niversity of Rentucky 


... Announces Its 


1933 Summer Session 





First Term: June 12 - July 15 
Second Term: July 17 - August 19 





Advanced Work Leading to Graduate Degrees 


Under-Graduate Courses in All Colleges 
In the University 





DRAMATIC WORK IN THE GUIGNOL (CAMPUS) THEATRE 
MUSIC CONCERTS A WEEKLY FEATURE OF THE PROGRAM 


COURSES OFFERED TO MEET REQUIREMENTS FOR ALL 
TEACHER CERTIFICATES 
A BROAD EXTRA-CURRICULAR PROGRAM OF CULTURE 
AND RECREATION 





DECREASED LIVING EXPENSES IN LEXINGTON MAKE THE 
1933 SUMMER SESSION ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE TO— 
Teachers who desire to complete work for certain requirements. 
Teachers who desire to broaden their training by work in new fields, 


Students who desire to make up deficiencies or to accelerate their gradua- 
tion. 


Those who desire to work on advanced degrees. 

Those interested in special fields from a cultural or vocational point of view. 
High school graduates who wish to begin their training prior to the open- 
ing of the regular year. 


For Information Address 


Director of the Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY of KENTUCKY 


Lexington ---- Kentucky 
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Berea College Library, 


Berea, Ky. . 
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Mu The Home of Kentucky Hospitality =i 


The BROWN HOTEL 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


Harotp E, Harter, i i 


Genuine Hospitality a Every 
Comfort 4 Courtesy 4 Con- 
venience 4 And Good Food 
at Reasonable Rates a 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS FoR K. E. A. IN 1933 


























